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THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
Vernon  Kellogg 

The  establishing  of  the  National  Research  Council 
was  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  World  War,  and  to  the 
inspiration  and  active  efforts  of  a  few  imaginative 
men  of  science,  notably  among  them  Dr.  George  E.  Hale, 
Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  The  conspicuous  r61e  played 
by  science  in  the  war  from  its  very  beginning,  and  the  press¬ 
ing  necessity  for  solving  serious  war  problems  involving 
scientific  investigation,  brought  very  vividly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scientific  men  the  world  over  the  advantage  to  a 
nation  of  being  able  to  mobilize  quickly  and  effectively  its 
scientific  resources,  both  in  equipment  and  personnel,  to  aid 
in  meeting  the  great  emergencies  created  by  war  conditions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  revealed  herself  far 
better  prepared  than  any  other  country  to  take  swift  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  scientific  resources.  In  my  interesting  con¬ 
versations  in  1915  and  1916  with  oflScers  of  the  German 
General  Staff  at  their  Great  Headquarters  in  Occupied 
France,  where  I  had  to  reside  for  some  months  as  chief 
representative  for  North  France  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  relief  or¬ 
ganization,  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  reliance  placed 
by  these  oflScers  on  the  help  they  were  receiving  and  could 
always  expect  to  receive  from  Germany’s  scientific  men. 
When  things  were  going  badly  on  the  West  Front  they  would 
say:  “Well,  just  wait;  our  scientific  men  will  give  us  some¬ 
thing  new.  They  are  all  organized ;  they  are  all  working ;  they 
will  have  something  new  soon  to  make  your  eyes  stick  out.” 
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It  is  familiar  history  now  that  Germany’s  science,  brought 
to  the  aid  of  her  armies  and  navy,  did  repeatedly  make  our 
“eyes  stick  out,” and  it  was  necessary,  before  the  war  could  be 
won,  to  meet  Germany’s  organized  science  with  English  and 
French  and  Italian  and  American  science.  We  and  the 
Allies  had  to  organize  science,  too,  and,  with  a  haste  made 
desperate  by  necessity,  it  was  done. 

Out  of  the  revelations  and  experiences  of  the  war  came  a 
great  recognition  and  stimulus  to  the  development  of  science 
which  has  resulted  in  the  setting  up  by  America,  and  several 
other  nations,  of  new  scientific  organizations  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  of  scientific  research  and  its  applica¬ 
tions  by  methods  giving  special  attention  to  cooperative  and 
coordinated  work.  Such  methods  involve  an  attempt  to 
introduce  a  certain  degree  of  organization  into  scientific 
investigation  beyond  that  heretofore  usually  attempted. 

The  phrase,  “organization  of  science,”  produces  an  un¬ 
favorable  reaction  from  some  scientific — and  some  non- 
scientific — men.  It  seems  to  suggest  to  them  attempts  to 
control  scientific  genius,  to  dominate  scientific  endeavor. 
They  say  that  genius  cannot  be  organized,  and  that  scientific 
research  must,  like  creative  art,  be  left  absolutely  free  from 
restraint.  They  ask  if  Galileo  and  Darwin  and  Einstein 
could  have  done  greater  things,  or  even  the  great  things  they 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  “organized.”  The  implied 
answer  is  an  emphatic  “No!”  And  it  may  be  accepted  as 
the  correct  answer.  But  the  question  implies  something 
that  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  phrase  “organization  of 
science.” 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  National  Research  Council,  nor  do 
I  believe  there  is  anyone  in  the  new  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  in  England,  or  in  the  Bureau  des 
Recherches  in  Paris,  or  in  the  National  Research  Council  of 
Japan,  who  dreams  of  suggesting  the  advisability  of  organiz¬ 
ing,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with,  the  individualistic  work 
of  scientific  genius.  What  is  suggested  as  advisable,  because 
it  was  proved  to  be  possible  and  highly  effective  in  our  war¬ 
time  efforts,  is  to  arrange  for  planned,  concerted  attack  on 
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large  scientific  problems,  especially  such  problems  as  require 
numerous  cooperating  workers  and  laboratories  representing, 
often,  not  alone  one  special  field  or  even  one  major  field  or 
realm  of  science,  but  several  such  fields,  as  chemistry  and 
physics,  or  chemistry  and  biology,  or  chemistry  and  physics 
and  biology,  or  biology,  geology,  and  engineering,  any  one 
of  which,  and  other  combinations,  may  be  involved  in  the 
solution  of  large  scientific  problems  affecting  the  national 
strength  and  welfare.  But  even  the  isolated,  individual 
workers  may  profit  by  the  attention  and  encouragement  and 
material  support  that  may  be  given  them  by  a  coherent  body 
of  scientific  men  bringing  to  bear  their  collective  influence  to 
ameliorate  the  too  often  difiicult  conditions  under  which  the 
isolated  scientific  investigator  has  to  work,  and  to  develop 
a  wider  appreciation,  and  hence  public  recognition  and  sup¬ 
port,  of  scientfic  research. 

The  National  Research  Council,  organized  in  1916  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  in¬ 
vited,  by  an  Executive  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1918,  to  reorganize  and  perpetuate  itself  as  a 
peace-time  organization  “  to  stimulate  research  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical,  physical,  and  biological  sciences,  and  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  sciences  to  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
medicine,  and  other  useful  arts,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
knowledge,  of  strengthening  the  national  defense,  and  of 
contributing  in  other  ways  to  the  public  welfare;  to  survey 
the  larger  possibilities  of  science,  to  formulate  comprehensive 
projects  of  research  .  .  .  ;  to  promote  cooperation  in 

research  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to  secure  concentra¬ 
tion  of  effort,  minimize  duplication,  and  stimulate  progress, 
hut  in  all  cooperative  undertakings  to  give  encouragement 
to  individual  initiative  as  fundamentally  important  to  the 
advancement  of  science** 

The  Council  is  asked  to  try  to  aid  in  solving  the  problems 
mentioned.  It  is  now  actually  engaged  in  an  effort  to  solve 
them  and  feels  itself  guiltless  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
or  hamper  in  any  way  the  creative  effort  of  the  individual 
scientific  genius.  The  Council  has  not  the  least  thought  of 
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trying  to  dominate  American  scientific  research.  Its  every 
thought  is  how  it  may  best  encourage  and  assist  any  and  all 
worthy  scientific  activity*  The  Council  is  not  an  organiza¬ 
tion  imposed  on,  or  independent  of,  the  great  body  of  scienti¬ 
fic  workers  of  America.  It  is  truly  representative  of  them. 
Its  membership  is  largely  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
major  scientific  and  technical  societies  of  the  country.  Over 
forty  of  these  societies  duly  appoint  each  year  representa¬ 
tives  to  be  members  of  the  Council.  The  Council  members 
elect,  annually,  the  officers  of  the  Council.  There  is  but 
one  permanent  administrative  office  in  the  Council,  that  of 
permanent  secretary,  and  one  ex-officio  general  officer,  the 
treasurer,  who  must  be  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  Council  is  a  representative  body,  with  a 
democratically  chosen  staff  of  officers,  subject  to  change 
and  actually  largely  changed,  each  year. 

The  present  membership  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
distributed  among  thirteen  divisions,  seven  of  which,  called 
divisions  of  science  and  technology,  devote  their  activities 
to  special  fields,  as  follows:  physical  sciences  (including 
mathematics  and  astronomy),  engineering,  chemistry  and 
chemical  technology,  geology  and  geography,  medical 
sciences,  biology  and  agriculture,  and  anthropology  and 
psychology.  The  other  six  divisions  concern  themselves 
with  the  more  general  relations  of  the  Council  as  follows: 
federal  relations,  foreign  relations,  states  relations,  educa¬ 
tional  relations,  research  extension,  and  research  information 
service.  As  sub-groups  within  or  affiliated  with  these 
divisions  are  numerous  special  committees  devoted,  in  their 
interests,  to  particular  subjects  of  research  or  Council 
activities.  About  eighty  of  these  committees  now  exist. 

It  would  carry  us  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  space 
available  for  this  paper,  if  I  should  undertake  to  describe, 
ever  so  briefly,  the  variety  of  the  Council’s  activities  and  its 
methods  of  work.  A  few  matters,  however,  insistently  de¬ 
mand  attention.  One  such  matter  is  that  of  the  general 
policy  governing  the  Council  in  its  actual  relation  to  re¬ 
search  undertakings.  The  Council  is  neither  a  large  oper- 
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ating  laboratory  or  group  of  laboratories,  nor  a  repository  of 
large  funds  to  be  given  out  on  request  to  scientific  labora¬ 
tories  or  workers.  It  is  rather  an  organization  for  bringing 
together  scattered  work  and  workers:  for  surveying  the 
situation  of  research  in  particular  or  in  more  inclusive  sub¬ 
jects  by  means  of  supported  committees  of  experts,  to  the 
end  of  planning  and  finding  support  for  special  projects  of 
research;  it  is  a  means  for  aiding  industrial  organizations  to 
set  up  and  maintain  special  research  laboratories  by  providing 
advisory  boards  of  scientific  men  to  help  indicate  and  plan  the 
lines  of  research  most  advantageous  to  the  development  of 
the  fundamental  science  underlying  the  applications  made 
use  of  by  these  industries;  for  encouraging  by  correspondence 
and  personal  visits  the  activities  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
research  and  the  training  of  research  workers;  for  administer¬ 
ing  research  fellowships  placed  in  institutions  suitably 
equipped  for  the  work  of  such  fellows;  for  publishing  impor¬ 
tant  technical  papers  for  which  other  means  of  publication 
are  not  readily  available;  for  collating  and  publishing  im¬ 
portant  needed  bibliographies  and  abstracts;  for  maintaining 
a  highly  developed  research  information  service  to  aid  in¬ 
vestigators  and  research  laboratories,  especially  those  with 
limited  access  to  sources  of  information;  and  for  aiding  in  the 
dissemination  through  the  press  and  magazines  of  authentic 
popular  scientific  news.  These  undertakings  do  not  ex¬ 
haust,  by  any  means,  the  list  of  the  Council’s  activities  or 
methods  of  work.  They  are  examples. 

Another  matter  which  will  be  asked  about  is  that  of  the 
extent  and  sources  of  the  Council’s  financial  resources.  Even 
though  it  does  not  maintain  laboratories  of  its  own  or  offer 
large  subsidies  to  other  laboratories  or  investigators,  it 
requires  means.  During  the  war  its  work  was  supported  by 
the  government,  but  since  the  war  it  receives  no  government 
support  except  for  the  one  item  of  payment  of  dues  to  the 
International  Research  Council  and  Associated  Unions  with 
which  the  Council  and  certain  of  its  divisions  maintain  close 
aflBliation.  Its  resources  since  the  war  have  come  from 
various  private  and  corporate  benefactors,  of  which  the 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  have  been  the  largest.  The  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  the  Council’s  current  expenses  and 
has  pledged  itself  to  make  a  gift  of  five  million  dollars  for  a 
building  in  Washington  to  house  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council  and  to  create 
an  endowment  for  the  Council.  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  has  given  the  Council  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  maintenance  of  research  fellowships  in  physics  and 
chemistry  through  a  period  of  six  years,  and  in  addition  has 
supported  by  special  appropriations  the  w6rk  of  the  divisions 
of  medical  sciences,  physical  sciences,  and  educational  rela¬ 
tions.  For  the  development  of  special  research  surveys  and 
projects,  various  special  gifts  have  been  received  from  nu¬ 
merous  sources.  Some  of  these  special  projects  are  large'. 
For  example,  the  Council  has  undertaken  to  compile  and 
publish  critical  tables  of  physical  and  chemical  constants. 
To  do  this  satisfactorily  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
will  be  required.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  al¬ 
ready  been  pledged  from  a  large  list  of  industrial  concerns, 
most  of  which  maintain  special  laboratories  of  research  and 
development,  and  realize  that  such  tables,  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  university  and  other  workers  in  fundamental 
physics  and  chemistry,  will  also  be  very  useful  to  their  own 
laboratories  and  investigators.  In  all  contacts  with  in¬ 
dustry  the  Council  is  intent  on  revealing  the  value  that  fun¬ 
damental  science  must  ultimately  have  for  all  workers  in 
applied  science  and  on  developing  a  wider  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  fundamental  science  on  the  part  of  the 
industries  and  of  the  general  public.  Altogether  the  Council 
has  been  given  sufficient  financial  support  to  enable  it  to 
develop  a  wide  range  of  activity  along  the  lines  of  its  general 
poliey  and  plan  and  to  be  assured  of  permanent  existence. 

A  question,  often  repeated,  that  comes  to  the  Council,  is 
why  it  limited  its  interest  and  field  of  activity  to  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  to  the  exclusion  of  the  humanistic  or 
social  sciences.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  the 
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Council  is  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  has  so  far  restricted  its  attention 
to  the  field  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  Second, 
to  cultivate  this  field  alone  is  an  attempt  more  than  suflScient 
to  engage  every  effort  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Council. 
What  is  needed — and  beginning  steps  have  been  taken  to 
meet  the  need — is  another  organization,  more  or  less  like 
the  Council,  for  the  humanistic  sciences.  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  organized  in  1919,  primarily  to 
enable  the  major  humanistic  societies  of  America  to  partici¬ 
pate  as  a  group,  represented  by  special  delegates,  in  the 
Union  Academique  Internationale^  is  engaged  in  perfecting  a 
closer  federation  of  its  eleven  important  constituent  so¬ 
cieties  and  gives  promise  of  serving  for  the  humanistic 
sciences  in  America  in  some  such  way  as  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  are  served  by  the  National  Research 
Council.  Unfortunately  the  new  organization  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  funds  for  development. 

Finally  a  question  that  may  be  asked  especially  by  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  is.  What  is  the  National  Research 
Council’s  relation  to  education?  Research  is  itself  a  form  of 
education.  Research  carried  on  in  close  connection  with 
teaching,  and  this  is  presumably  what  occurs  in  every  large 
university  and  college  in  the  country,  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  results  in  the  best  form  of  higher  education. 
The  constant  attempt  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
to  keep  alive  the  research  spirit  and  research  activities  among 
their  faculty  members  and  advanced  students,  despite  all 
the  diflSculties  produced  by  over-expansion  in  student  en- 
,  rollment,  increased  cost  per  student  of  instruction,  and 
consequent  enlarged  demands  on  the  institutional  budget  to 
meet  this  situation,  is  really  notable.  There  has  never  been 
more  attention  paid  to  the  research  situation  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  than  at  the  very  present  moment. 
The  National  Research  Council,  recognizing  the  possible 
danger  to  research  work  in  fundamental  science  and  to  the 
training  of  research  workers,  has  been  active  through  its 
division  of  educational  relations,  in  trying  to  find  out  the 
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actual  present  research  situation  in  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  to  encourage  in  all  ways  possible  to  it  a  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  this  situation. 

With  any  serious  interruption  in  the  output  of  American 
science  and  scientific  workers,  the  strength  of  the  nation 
will  be  immediately  threatened.  The  industries  are  today 
seriously  draining  the  universities  and  the  technical  bureaus 
of  the  government  in  their  eager  search  for  scientific  men. 
This  may  mean  an  immediate  advantage  to  the  industries, 
but  it  means  also  an  immediate  injury  to  the  indispensable 
scientific  work  of  the  universities  and  the  government  and  a 
grave  menace  to  the  future  of  ^11  science  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  necessarily  that  required  by  the  industries  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  the  obtaining  of  a  supply  of  scientific  men  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  industries  at  the  present, at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  provision  of  scientific  men  for  the  future.  For 
it  is  upon  the  presence  in  the  universities  of  a  large  body  of 
devoted  and  inspiring  scientific  workers  and  teachers  that 
the  training  and  inspiration  of  new  workers  depends. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Research  Council  have 
visited  during  the  last  year,  one  hundred  and  forty  colleges 
and  universities,  both  to  discover  the  special  situation  as 
regards  research  and  to  emphasize  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
institutions  of  giving  the  matter  particular  attention.  The 
response  of  the  institutions  to  these  visits  has  been  prompt 
and  definite.  Numerous  special  research  committees  have 
been  established  by  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  gratifying  number  of  institutions  have  made, 
during  the  last  year,  special  appropriations  from  their  general 
budgets  for  the  support  of  research  work.  A  number  of 
institutions  have  adopted  formal  “plans  for  research,”  which 
lay  down  an  explicit  policy  of  research  support  by  grants 
of  money,  relief  of  investigators  from  a  too  heavy  teaching 
or  administrative  load,  and  leaves-of-absence  for  men  need¬ 
ing  to  devote  their  full  time,  for  a  period,  to  their  work  of 
investigation. 

The  most  recent  special  undertaking  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Relations  of  the  National  Research  Council  in 
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connection  with  the  relation  of  college  and  university  educa¬ 
tion  to  research  has  been  the  carrying  on  of  an  investigation 
of  what,  if  anything,  is  being  done  to  discover  students  of 
especially  superior  capacity  and'  attainment,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  pursue  training  for  investigational  work  and 
to  consider  seriously  the  taking  up  of  professional  careers  as 
research  men.  This  study  has  been  made,  and  is  continuing 
to  be  made,  by  means  of  visits  by  a  representative  of  the 
Council  particularly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  special 
conferences  with  college  administrators  and  faculties  by  the 
visitor,  both  to  find  out  what  is  already  being  done  and  to 
suggest  methods  of  doing  something.  Such  methods  involve 
the  use  of  psychological  or  special  intelligence  tests  and 
analyzed  personal  ratings  by  instructors  to  be  used  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  class  records.  Professor  George  W.  Stewart 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  as  special  representative  of  the 
Council,  has  so  far  visited  about  fifty  institutions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  undertaking.  His  visits  and  suggestions  have 
been  received  with  much  interest  and  seem  likely  to  be  a 
stimulus  that  should  result  in  a  new  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  institutions  visited  to  this  very  important  matter. 

For  far  too  long  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  incapable  and 
not-attaining  students  have  occupied  the  attention  and 
energy  of  faculties  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  attention  to  the 
superior  students.  The  national  welfare  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  use  made  by  the  nation  of  its  superior  brains. 
The  extent  of  this  use  depends  on  the  discovery  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  these  superior  brains  and  the  provision  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  render  their  highest  service  to  the  nation. 
The  National  Research  Council  will  try  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
aid  the  nation  by  helping  to  create  a  situation  in  it  which  will 
make  possible  this  highest  service  by  superior  individuals. 

Note:  Vernon  Lyman  Kellogg  is  popularly  known  as  the  Director,  in 
Brussels,  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  as  the 
assistant  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
But  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  that  he  was  a  professor 
of  Entomology  at  Stanford  University  and  had  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
investigator  and  writer  in  the  various  fields  of  biology.  Since  1919  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  National  Research  Council  at  Washington, 
and  is  now  its  Permanent  Secretary. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  ITALY 
Marian  P.  Whitney 


IN  ITALY,  as  in  every  other  country,  the  war  has  had  a 
very  great  influence  on  the  position  of  women.  It  has 
aided  and  accelerated  the  movement,  already  well 
advanced,  for  freeing  her  from  the  social,  economic,  and 
educational  handicaps  that  prevented  her  from  entering 
business  or  professional  life  on  an  equal  footing  with  her 
male  competitors.  And  it  has  done  this  largely  by  forcing 
into  industry  or  other  gainful  occupations  thousands  of 
women  who  before  the  war  would  never  have  needed  or  de¬ 
sired  economic  independence.  With  the  desire  and  need 
for  such  independence,  the  question  of  how  to  prepare  for  it 
became  acute.  Italy  had  not,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  taken  the  education  of  her  girls  very  seriously.  After 
the  four  or  six  year  elementary  school  course  a  girl  that 
wanted  more  education  might  go  into  the  so-called  scuole 
normaley  which  are  not  normal  schools  in  our'sense  of  the  term, 
but  a  kind  of  secondary  school  corresponding  to  the  upper 
grades  of  our  grammar  school  and  the  first  year  or  two  of  the 
“English  course,”  in  the  high  school.  With  an  added  year 
or  two  of  more  special  training,  consisting  of  some  study  of 
method  and  a  little  practice  teaching,  a  girl  was  considered 
ready  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools,  the  occupation  usually 
chosen  by  the  middle-class  woman  who  had  to  support  her¬ 
self.  But  long  before  the  war  Italian  women  had  begun 
to  demand  a  wider  field  and  greater  opportunity.  They  were 
crowding  the  few  technical  schools  and  schools  of  commerce 
provided  for  them  by  the  government, — schools  that  cor¬ 
respond  fairly  well  to  our  technical  and  commercial  high 
school  courses  and  that  prepare  for  business  and  industrial 
employment  of  all  kinds. 

The  Italian  universities  had  also  been  open  for  several 
years  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  but  up  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  war  the  Italian  woman  student  had  been 
rather  a  rarity,  and,  although  Italy  already  possessed  a 
considerable  number  whom  we  should  call  “graduate 
women,”  they  were  only  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  its  professional,  official,  and  commercial  life.  The  war 
has  changed  all  this.  When  practically  all  the  young  men  of 
the  country  were  called  to  the  colors,  the  women  were  forced 
to  come  forward  to  fill  their  places  and  to  take  up  their  work, 
and,  like  all  other  countries  engaged  in  the  great  struggle, 
Italy  found  that  she  possessed  in  her  women  an  unsuspected 
reservoir  of  power,  force,  and  devotion  that  would  go  far 
toward  saving  her  material,  as  well  as  her  spiritual  life,  from 
destruction.  Not  only  did  the  trained  and  educated  women 
of  Italy  give  themselves  unsparingly  to  carry  on  the  educa¬ 
tional,  administrative,  and  commercial  work  of  the  country, 
hundreds  of  young  girls  flocked  into  the  universities  to  prepare 
themselves  to  do  their  share  in  whatever  the  future  might 
bring.  I  was  told  that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  women, 
most  of  the  universities  would  have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors  for  lack  of  students.  Now  that  the  young  men  are 
again  free  and  able  to  resume  their  university  studies,  the 
women  still  remain;  in  several  of  the  classes  visited  they 
formed  a  large  proportion,  sometimes  more  than  half  of  those 
present.  While  they  were  most  numerous  in  courses  in 
language,  literature,  and  history,  there  were  a  goodly  number 
also  in  the  scientific  and  even  the  professional  courses.  The 
only  special  provision  for  them  is  in  the  courses  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  mid- wives,  a  calling  for  which  the  Italian  Government 
wisely  gives  thorough  scientfic  preparation  and  which  thus 
acquires  the  dignity  of  academic  sanction. 

But  how  does  the  Italian  girl  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
university,  since  the  scuole  normale  teach  neither  the  classics, 
mathematics,  nor  serious  science.^  When  the  universities 
were  first  opened  to  women,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to 
institute  special  schools  for  the  small  number  likely  to  need 
them,  and  the  difficulty  was  met  by  admitting  them  for  the 
time  being  to  the  liceo  or  higher  school  for  boys.  When  new 
conditions  enormously  increased  this  number,  Italy  had 
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neither  time  nor  money  for  new  schools;  so  this  arrangement 
still  remains  in  force. 

Thus  we  find  at  present  co-education  in  the  higher  schools 
leading  to  the  licenza^  or  examination  preliminary  to  the 
university.  It  is  hardly  time  yet  to  judge  of  the  workings 
of  this  system  in  Italy;  the  experiment  is  too  new  and  the 
conditions  are  too  abnormal.  In  the  upper  classes  of  the 
liceo  there  is  generally  only  a  small  proportion  of  girls,  chiefly 
those  who  earnestly  desire  a  higher  education  or  at  least  feel 
themselves  on  their  good  behavior  in  order  to  prove  their 
right  to  it.  They  are  said  to  work  well  and  to  equal,  if  not 
to  surpass,  their  boy  classmates.  In  the  lower  classes  the 
proportion  of  girls  is  larger  and  their  attitude  more  normal; 
they  no  longer  feel  the  responsibility  of  being  pioneers  and 
take  their  right  to  an  education  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
director  of  a  large  liceo  in  Rome  complained  to  me  that 
things  were  not  going  well,  that  girls  were  entering  the  school 
who  did  not  consider  work  as  their  first  duty  and  pleasure 
and  who  fell  below  the  standard  of  achievement  set  by  the  first 
comers.  He  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  close  the 
school  to  them.  I  asked  him  whether  all  the  boys  in  his  school 
were  very  studious  and  whether  they  always  did  the  best 
work  of  which  they  were  capable,  but  though  he  answered 
the  question  in  the  negative,  he  could  not  see  that  the  two 
matters  had  any  connection.  To  his  mind,  evidently,  his 
liceo  was  not  a  school  for  Italian  children,  but  a  boys’  school 
to  which  a  few  superior  girls  were  to  be  admitted.  It  is  clear 
that  in  Italy  the  education  of  girls  is  not  yet  considered  to  be 
of  equal  importance  with  that  of  boys.  The  teaching  in  these 
schools,  too,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men,  only  a 
few  women  being  employed,  chiefly  in  modern  languages. 

Beside  admitting  women  to  all  university  courses,  Italy  has 
two  institutions  of  higher  learning  entirely  devoted  to  their 
education.  These  are  the  Istituti  Superiori  de  Magistero 
femminile  of  Rome  and  of  Florence,  founded  forty  years 
ago,  before  women  were  admitted  to  the  universities,  as  a 
means  of  giving  them  some  opportunity  for  higher  education. 
Girls  are  admitted  to  them  on  the  completion  of  the  usual 
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courses  in  the  scuole  normale  and  their  real  object  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  women  for  teaching  in  these  schools.  Though  they  are 
supposed  to  rank  with  the  universities  and  the  instructors 
are  put  on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  university  in  regard  to 
salary  and  title,  they  resemble  rather  our  normal  schools  or 
normal  colleges.  The  course  of  study  covers  four  years  and 
leads  to  one  of  four  different  diplomas:  1.  Literature 
(Italian  language,  literature,  history,  and  geography);  2. 
Pedagogy  and  Morals;  3.  Foreign  Languages  (French  and 
German  or  English);  4.  Natural  Science.  All  these  diplo¬ 
mas  give  the  right  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls. 
There  is  at  present  a  great  demand  for  the  young  women 
leaving  the  Magistero  especially  in  the  provinces  recently 
added  to  Italy,  w^here  schools  are  being  reorganized  and 
Austrian  teachers  replaced  by  Italians,  and  both  in  Rome 
and  Florence  the  institutions  are  overcrowded.  There  is 
much  discussion  at  present  as  to  whether  these  schools  shall 
be  reformed  and  developed,  so  as  to  afford  a  serious  univer¬ 
sity  education  with  especially  feminine  bias  like  our  own 
women’s  colleges,  or  whether  they  shall  be  abolished  as 
having  outlived  their  usefulness,  now  that  women  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  all  the  universities.  But  though  many,  including 
even  some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Magistero, 
incline  to  the  latter  view,  I  believe  the  former  will  prevail. 
The  average  Italian  parents  are  not  yet  ready  for  co-educa¬ 
tion  and  much  prefer  the  atmosphere  of  the  Magistero  for 
their  daughters,  nor  is  it  evident  that  the  university  can  and 
will  supply  the  training  for  teachers  which  the  Magistero 
offers  and  which  is  extremely  important  for  the  secondary 
schools.  If  they  are  to  be  of  real  use,  however,  they  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  reorganizing,  a  speeding  up  of  work, 
and  a  raising  of  standards.  Some  changes  and  reforms  are 
now  being  introduced  under  a  law  passed  in  1919,  and  there  is 
talk  of  the  possibility  of  new  buildings,  which  are  much 
needed,  as  both  institutions  are  housed  in  old  buildings  ill 
adapted  to  their  use,  but  all  this  must  wait  for  better  times. 
The  new  law  grants  to  foreign  women  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  the  Magistero,  but  so  far  as  I  could  learn  this  permission 
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has  not  yet  been  made  use  of.  If  the  changes  contemplated 
and  others  that  are  still  needed  should  be  carried  through 
and  the  work  put  upon  a  really  academic  basis,  our  college 
women  might  find  a  year  or  two  at  the  Magistero  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  way  of  gaining  a  real  insight  into 
Italian  life  and  getting  into  touch  with  Italian  women  while 
studying  the  literature,  history,  and  language  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  pressing  questions  facing 
the  advocates  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Italy 
is  that  of  housing  the  women  students.  Those  coming  from 
out  of  town  to  the  university  as  well  as  to  the  M agister Oy  and 
there  are  many  such,  must  find  for  themselves  a  place  to  live, 
since  none  of  the  state  institutions  have  boarding  depart¬ 
ments.  Like  all  the  world,  and  especially  all  Europe,  Italy 
is  at  present  suffering  from  a  great  shortage  of  housing 
facilities  and  from  an  enormous  rise  in  all  prices.  What 
are  the  women  students  to  do?  The  boarding  houses  are 
quite  inadequate  to  contain  them,  and,  even  if  they  could  do 
so,  their  prices  are  now  far  beyond  the  ordinary  student 
income.  The  few  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings  are  all  overfilled 
and  have  long  waiting  lists.  The  Italian  girl  cannot  live, 
as  do  all  the  men  students,  and  in  Germanic  countries  al¬ 
most  all  women  students  also,  in  rented  rooms,  getting  their 
own  meals  or  picking  them  up  at  cheap  restaurants.  Latin 
manners  do  not  permit  this.  There  remain,  therefore,  only 
the  convents  where  girls  may  board  very  reasonably  and 
under  careful  supervision,  but  where  conventual  discipline 
allows  them  no  freedom,  no  chance  to  profit  by  the  broader 
opportunities  for  art  and  culture  that  a  great  city  offers, 
and  where  the  whole  spirit  and  environment  is  hostile  to 
the  open  mind  and  the  unprejudiced  seeking  after  truth 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  any  really  higher  education.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  do  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Italy,  he  will  build  houses  near  the 
universities  where  they  may  find  comfortable  living  condi¬ 
tions  under  sufficient  but  liberal  supervision. 

The  M agistero  is  by  no  means  the  only  Italian  institution 
in  process  of  change  and  improvement;  the  country  is  full 
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of  discussion  of  educational  reform  and  I  was  told  everywhere 
that  the  next  few  years  would  probably  see  a  great  change  in 
the  method  and  content  of  education  in  all  its  phases.  The 
elementary  course  is  to  be  extended  and  enriched,  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  still  further  modernized,  the  program  of  the  liceo 
lightened  and  more  time  and  attention  given  to  developing 
health,  character,  and  personal  initiative  in  the  pupils.  There 
is  also  much  talk  of  university  reform  and  the  old  method 
of  teaching  by  lecture  only  is  under  a  heavy  fire  of  criticism. 
Some  of  the  younger  and  more  progressive  men  are  introduc¬ 
ing  discussion  and  questions  into  their  university  classes  and 
trying  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  their  students,  though  a 
clever  young  Florentine  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  university 
there  for  two  years  without  coming  into  contact  with  a  single 
one  of  his  professors  and  without  anyone  knowing  or  caring 
whether  he  was  doing  any  personal  work  or  not. 

At  present  all  changes  in  Italian  institutions  of  learning  of 
whatever  grade  they  may  be  are  rendered  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  lack  of  any  satisfactory  system  of  retirement  for 
teachers.  All  teachers  in  government  schools,  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  schools  in  Italy  are  under  government  control,  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  on  retirement  and  a  percentage  of  their 
salary  is  held  back  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  no  time  fixed 
when  they  are  entitled  to  receive  this  pension  and  they  must 
continue  to  teach  until  illness  or  infirmity  makes  work  im¬ 
possible.  The  result  is  that  one  finds  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  old  or  very  elderly  teachers  and  professors,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  inevitably  out  of  touch  with  new  ideas 
in  education  and  who  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  rising  generation.  Just  now  this 
difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  present 
ratio  of  salaries  to  prices,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one, 
much  less  any  family,  to  live  on  a  pension.  I  was  assured  by 
teachers  everywhere  that  the  question  of  retirement  is  one 
of  those  most  needing  attention. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  know  just  what  the  university 
women  of  Italy  are  going  to  do  with  their  education;  condi¬ 
tions  are  still  so  far  from  normal  that  no  one  can  tell  just 
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how  the  economic  life  of  the  country  will  take  shape  or  what 
part  women  will  be  called  upon  to  play  in  it.  As  has  been 
said,  Italy  made  very  heavy  demands  on  her  educated 
women  during  the  war.  They  filled,  in  almost  all  schools, 
even  in  the  classical  liceOy  the  positions  left  vacant  by  the 
young  men  at  the  front  and  they  evidently  did  their  work 
well.  Now,  however,  they  are  being  largely  displaced  by 
their  returning  colleagues,  an  arrangement  that  has  in  many 
cases  worked  great  hardship  and  seeming  injustice.  In 
most  of  the  higher  schools  the  number  of  women  teaching  is 
now  very  small.  Those  there  are  have  gainevd  their  position 
by  competitive  examinations  in  which  the^y  meet  their 
masculine  opponents  on  equal  ground.  When  appointed, 
they  use  the  title  “professor”  and  receive  the  same  pay  as  do 
the  men. 

Women  are  also  entering  many  branches  of  business  and 
are  to  be  found  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  post  office,  the 
telephone  service,  and  banks.  A  number  are  working  ser¬ 
iously  in  the  sciences,  which  are  very  well  taught  in  Italian 
universities,  and  intend  to  enter  industrial  research.  In  April 
last  Dr.  Adeline  Pertici,  the  first  woman  notary  in  Italy, 
was  made  secretary  to  the  ISIinister  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
a  fact  heralded  in  the  newspapers  as  quite  unprecedented. 
In  a  competition  she  stood  tenth  among  168,  many  of  whom 
had  received  a  certain  number  of  added  points  as  having 
been  wounded,  crippled,  or  decorated  in  the  war.  Women 
physicians  have  done  good  service,  both  during  and  since  the 
war,  and  there  are  a  number  of  women  prominent  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  Italian  government  has  been  very  generous  in  giving 
access  to  all  its  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  foreigners 
and  in  making  matriculation  easy  to  all  who  hold  degrees 
from  reputable  institutions  in  their  own  countries.  It  has 
instituted  summer  courses  in  the  language  and  the  literature 
for  foreigners  of  the  allied  nations;  it  has  arranged  for  the 
exchange  of  teachers  of  the  higher  secondary  schools  with 
those  of  France  and  stands  ready  to  make  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  with  other  nations.  All  such  matters  are  under  the 
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charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  but  a  voluntary 
association,  the  Associazione  italiana  per  Vintesa  intellettuale 
fra  i  paesi  alleati  ed  amici  (The  Association  for  Intellectual 
Understanding  between  the  Allied  and  Friendly  Nations) 
has  been  formed  to  further  this  work  and  to  promote  in  every 
way  intellectual  relations  with  other  countries.  All  these 
opportunities  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  but  so 
far  as  I  could  discover  no  special  effort  had  been  made  to 
include  them  in  their  benefits.  American  women  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  being  received  into  any  university  courses  in 
Italy;  some  are  already  studying  there.  But  it  will  need 
active  encouragement  from  the  government  if  Italian  women 
are  to  get  the  benefit  of  study  in  foreign  lands  or  of  exchange 
with  other  women  teachers.  The  Italian  parent  believes 
very  firmly  that  “woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.”  If  the 
daughters  must  earn  their  living,  let  it  be  as  near  home  as 
possible;  the  idea  of  letting  them  go  alone  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  for  any  purpose  is  quite  unacceptable.  At  present  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  adequately  prepared  Italian  women 
who  are  ready  to  come  over  here  to  work  in  our  colleges 
or  universities  either  on  scholarships  or  as  teaching  fellows. 

Note:  Miss  Whitney  is  the  head  of  the  department  of  German  at  Vassar 
College  and  also  gives  courses  in  comparative  literature.  She  has  inter¬ 
ested  herself  widely  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  modern  languages 
as  a  means  of  international  understanding.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Whitney  of  Yale,  who  was  as  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  pedi- 
gogy  of  modern  languages  as  he  was  for  his  Oriental  scholarship. 
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IN  ACQUIRING  eflficient  methods  of  study  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  of  today  faces  a  complex  problem.  The  change  in 
college  instruction  from  the  “few-book  to  the  many-book 
method”  forces  him  to  seek  information  in  many  sources. 
He  must  know  how  to  use  the  catalogues,  reference  books, 
indexes,  bibliographies,  and  other  helps  which  will  lead  him  to 
these  sources.  When  he  has  collected  his  material  he  must 
evaluate  the  information  which  it  contains.  He  must  then 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion,  between 
authoritative  statements  and  untrustworthy  assertion,  be¬ 
tween  proof  and  evidence.  If  he  is  to  present  his  con¬ 
clusions  in  writing  he  must  understand  the  approved 
methods  of  taking  notes,  and  of  preparing  bibliographies. 

Present  day  educators  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
training  the  college  student  in  the  materials  and  methods  of 
research.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  wide  difference 
in  the  content  of  such  instruction.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  its  presentation.  Practical  difficulties  make 
for  great  variety  in  the  time  spent  in  college  classes  upon 
bibliographic  training.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of 
instruction  in  bibliography,  with  some  examination  of  the 
material  in  print,  and  the  content  and  methods  of  some 
typical  college  courses  where  training  in  research  has  been 
both  specific  and  incidental,  may  serve  to  show  what  have 
been  the  recent  developments  in  this  field. 

In  1911,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  instruction  in  the  use 
of  books  and  libraries  in  colleges  and  universities.^  The 
report  of  this  questionnaire  showed  that  of  149  colleges 

'Wolcott,  J.  D.,  “Recent  Aspects  of  Library  Development”  (In  Report  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1912)  Vol.  I,  p.  880-4. 
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reporting  54,  or  43  per  cent.,  gave  no  instruction  whatever. 
85  colleges,  or  57  per  cent.,  did  give  some  instruction.  In 
32  it  was  elective,  in  34  required.  Usually  the  lectures  were 
delivered  by  the  college  librarian.  The  number  of  lectures 
varied  from  one  to  thirty-six.  There  was  no  uniformity  in 
the  amount  of  time  spent  nor  of  college  credit  given  for 
these  lectures.  An  equally  great  variety  was  observed  in  the 
content  of  these  courses.  The  few  subjects  which  were  a  part 
of  nearly  all  courses  offered  were :  the  classification  of  books 
in  libraries,  the  use  of  the  catalogue,  periodical  indexes, 
reference  books,  and  government  documents. 

In  1916  the  Committee  on  University  and  College  Libraries 
brought  before  the  National  Education  Association  a  report 
which  made  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  Every  college  and  university  should  give  training  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries  in  classes  including  all  students. 

(2)  The  library  staff  should  be  adequate  to  carry  on  this  work. 

(3)  Courses  should  be  offered  in  the  best  books  for  grade  schools  and 
the  best  books  for  high  schools. 

(4)  Each  college  should  provide  its  students  with  handbooks  explaining 
the  resources  of  the  library  and  the  arrangement  of  books. 

(5)  Special  departments  should  require  the  students  to  prepare  biblio¬ 
graphies  in  proper  form. 

Meanwhile  three  manuals  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  libra¬ 
ries  had  appeared  which  were  suitable  for  college  use.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  Mr.  Gilbert  Ward’s  “The  Practical  Use 
of  Books  and  Libraries.”  This  remains  the  standard  manual 
of  elementary  bibliography  so  far  as  subject  matter  and 
arrangement  are  concerned.  The  chapter  headings  are: 
1.  The  Structure  and  Care  of  a  Book.  2.  The  Printed 
Parts  of  a  Book.  3.  The  Arrangement  of  Books  in  Li¬ 
braries.  4.  The  Card  Catalogue.  5.  Reference  Books. 
6.  Magazines  and  Magazine  Indexes.  7.  Reference  Work, 
Bibliographies,  Notes,  Debating.  8.  Sources  of  Informa¬ 
tion  About  Books,  Book  Buying. 

“Books  and  Libraries”  by  John  Adams  Lowe,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  students  at  Williams 
College  for  some  years.  There  is  less  material  than  the 
Ward  manual,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  simple 
and  not  so  condensed.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  te^ 
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or  twelve  practice  assignments  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
library. 

The  first  third  of  the  text  by  Fay  and  Eaton  covers  the 
material  found  in  the  other  two  books  cited  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  more  readable  and  of  containing  a  larger 
number  of  helpful  illustrations  and  facsimiles.  No  one  of 
these  books  is  in  wide  use  as  a  textbook  for  college  classes 
in  general  bibliography,  though  the  Fay-Eaton  text  is  much 
used  in  normal  schools.  They  are  invaluable  for  ready 
reference  and  may  be  consulted  in  any  well  equipped  college 
library.  Individual  chapters  should  be  useful  as  assigned 
readings. 

The  discussions  in  periodicals  of  the  two  oflBcial  reports 
and  three  annuals  of  bibliography  contain  some  interesting 
comments  and  opinions,  but  with  1917,  periodical  discussion 
and  the  publication  of  special  manuals  on  college  research 
practically  ceased.  Changing  conditions  brought  other 
matters  more  nearly  connected  with  the  war,  to  the  fore. 
Available  pamphlets  went  out  of  print. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  bibliographic  training 
that  the  small  body  of  standard  material  for  the  use  of  col¬ 
leges  was  being  expanded  and  elaborated  in  the  field  of  the 
secondary  school..  The  interest  in  high  school  training  in 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries  has  synchronized  with  the 
experiments  in  teaching  how  to  study,  with  the  rapid  growth 
and  increase  of  school  libraries,  and  the  introduction  into 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  courses  in  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries.  This  branch  of  bibliographic  instruction  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  experimentation  in  recent 
years,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  uninterrupted  develop¬ 
ment.  While  much  of  the  material  in  this  field  is  not  suit¬ 
able  in  method  to  presentation  before  college  classes,  its  con¬ 
tent  is  the  same,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
accessible.  Familiarity  with  the  best  material  on  the  use 
of  the  high  school  library  should  be  the  valued  possession  of 
every  teacher  of  bibliography.  Because  this  material  for 
the  use  of  secondary  schools  is  popular  in  treatment,  and 
has  been  standardized,  it  may  easily  be  adapted  and  ex- 
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panded  by  the  college  teacher  who  is  not  a  specialist  in 
general  bibliography. 

Few  colleges  were  able  to  continue  to  give  specific  instruc¬ 
tion  in  bibliography  through  1916-1918.  The  efforts  to 
train  students  in  methods  of  research,  however,  did  not  cease. 
Prior  to  1917  the  texts  which  devote  space  to  the  problems 
of  research  are  special  texts  on  argumentation.  These  usually 
treat  the  matter  of  gathering  and  weighing  material  from 
the  view-point  of  evidence  only.  Few  sources  are  enumer¬ 
ated.  Recent  texts  on  college  composition  recognize  the 
necessity  of  training  the  student  in  thorough  and  intelligent 
preparation  of  the  material  of  themes,  before  the  discussion 
of  matters  of  form  and  expression  is  begun.  Ten  or  more 
pages  of  introduction  presenting  the  problems  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  material,  discrimination  as  to  authority,  and  note¬ 
taking,  are  a  feature  of  most  of  those  textbooks  on  fresh¬ 
man  composition  now  in  general  use. 

In  the  most  recent  edition  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Baldwin’s  “College 
Composition,”  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  general 
discussion  of  the  securing  and  interpretation  of  facts.  The 
methods  of  collating  facts  and  of  taking  notes  are  carefully 
described,  and  the  questions  as  to  what  is  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  in  books  and  magazines  are  clearly  presented. 
The  most  important  considerations  for  the  student  are: 
What  are  the  facts  and  What  do  these  facts  mean.^  Green- 
ough  and  Hersey’s  “English  Composition”  enumerates  in  an 
introductory  chapter  several  general  reference  aids.  There 
are  paragraphs  on  the  use  of  libraries,  the  catalogue,  books  of 
reference,  suggestions  on  reading,  weighing  authorities,  and 
on  taking  notes.  The  suggestions  here  are  specific,  but  not 
forcibly  presented.  They  are  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  one  and  one  half  pages  of  exercises,  which  may  impress 
more  deeply  the  recommendations  of  the  text. 

The  most  elaborate  treatment  of  bibliographic  training 
in  any  textbook  of  freshman  English  is  that  of  Manly 
and  Rickert’s,  “The  Writing  of  English.”  The  four  chap¬ 
ters  in  this  book,  which  are  related  to  instruction  in  research, 
present  each  a  full  discussion  of  a  single  problem.  The  chap- 
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ters  on  “The  Use  of  the  Library”  and  “ The  Use  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  are  the  most  lively  and  interesting  material  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  print  on  these  subjects.  While  the  book 
loses  considerably  from  its  lack  of  any  general  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  source,  authority,  and  reference  aids,  the 
material  it  does  present  is  unusually  serviceable.  The  prac¬ 
tice  assignments  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  suggestive. 

The  “  English  A”  manual  issued  by  Harvard  College  con¬ 
tains  an  annotated  list  of  reference  books  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  exercises  in  the  use  of  reference  books.  Brief  di¬ 
rections  aid  the  student  in  using  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

These  articles  seem  to  show  that  increasing  importance 
is  attached  to  incidental  teaching  in  English  courses  of  the 
making  of  bibliographies  and  the  use  of  books  of  reference. 
English  composition  work,  which  must  use  a  variety  of 
material,  should  pay  great  attention  to  the  collation  and 
comparison  of  that  material  and  the  methods  of  reporting 
on  it.  In  the  teaching  of  exposition  and  argument  time  has 
long  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  evidence,  the  citation 
of  authorities,  and  the  compilation  of  bibliographies.  Class 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  research  should  help  to  carry 
over  the  habit  of  discrimination  between  fact  and  opinion  to 
the  student’s  general  habits  in  reading  and  reflective  thinking. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  a  general  body  of  material 
is  available  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  bibliography, 
consisting  of  special  manuals,  short  chapters,  and  discussion 
of  general  method.  Present  practice  points  toward  the 
development  of  a  minimum  standard  consisting  of  a  few 
introductory  lectures  on  the  use  of  the  library,  followed  by 
practice  assignments  to  be  worked  out  in  the  library,  and 
supplemented  by  class  discussions  and  frequent  practice  in 
English  and  other  courses,  on  the  use  of  reference  material 
and  the  making  of  bibliographies.  Emphasis  would  thus  be 
laid  upon  the  absorption  of  an  intelligent  point  of  view 
in  the  use  of  books,  and  upon  accuracy  and  eflSciency  in  the 
making  of  reports,  rather  than  upon  the  ability  to  manipulate 
a  few  reference  aids. 

Special  adaptations  of  instruction  in  reference  are  directed 
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toward  interesting  the  student  in  bibliographic  material. 
In  Mr.  Lowe’s  “Handbook”  the  chapter  on  the  catalogue 
treats  the  reader  as  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  city.  The  card 
catalogue  is  his  guide-book.  Throughout  the  other  chapters 
there  is  a  noticeable  effort  to  make  the  subject  matter  vivid 
as  well  as  clear.  Dr.  Manly’s  chapter  on  the  use  of  the 
library  is  the  personal  record  of  an  earnest,  though  somewhat 
sentimental,  seeker  after  information  about  Oxford  Univers¬ 
ity.  His  chapter  on  research  work  is  a  specific  guide  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  the  writer  of  a  long  essay.  The  chapter 
on  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  perhaps  the  most  stimulating 
of  the  four,  is  a  short  tour  of  exploration  into  the  sandy 
desert  of  word  history. 

The  same  attempt  to  catch  the  attention  and  rouse  the 
interest  of  the  student  is  observable  in  the  reports  of  biblio¬ 
graphic  instruction  in  the  colleges.  Appeals  to  college  pride 
and  youthful  curiosity  are  frequent.  College  handbooks 
devote  considerable  space  to  the  history  and  special  collection 
of  the  library. 

At  Vassar  library  advertising  on  bulletin  boards  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  stimulates  girlish  curiosity.  The  entering 
freshman  is  invited  by  the  upper  class  guide  who  meets 
her  at  the  train  to  visit  the  library.  She  is  taken  on  a  special 
trip  through  the  library  by  the  reference  librarian.  She  is 
thus  made  familiar  with  its  plan  and  arrangement  before 
she  begins  her  college  class  work.  When,  after  a  special 
lecture  on  its  history  and  use,  she  returns  to  the  library  with 
an  assignment  for  class  preparation  it  is  not  as  a  timid 
stranger. 

Professor  Root  of  Oberlin  begins  his  course  in  elementary 
bibiliography  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  and  the  difference  between  foreign  and  Amer¬ 
ican  public  libraries.  Throughout  the  course  the  titles  of 
lectures  are  designed  to  whet  the  appetite:  The  etiquette  of 
library  use.  What  the  catalogue  does  not  catalogue.  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  dictionary. 

A  general  examination  of  the  synopses  of  a  number  of 
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college  courses  in  research  shows  that,  while  there  is  no  uni¬ 
formity,  there  are  two  general  types.  The  special  course  in 
bibliography,  from  a  “quarter**  to  a  semester  in  length, 
is  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  catalogue,  classification 
of  books,  with  particular  attention  to  the  use  of  periodical 
guides  and  books  of  general  and  special  reference.  In  this 
study  the  typical  course  aims  at  a  degree  of  expertness  in 
the  use  of  reference  books  and  the  making  of  bibliographies. 
Some  material  to  promote  general  culture  is  usually  added 
to  the  course.  This  may  consist  of  lectures  on  libraries, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  history  of  printing,  illustration, 
book-binding,  paleography,  or  other  related  topics.  These 
courses  are  usually  elective  and  give  college  credit.  They 
are  offered  by  a  limited  number  of  colleges. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  courses  can  not  soon  be  required 
of  all  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  land. 
To  require  a  detailed  study  of  bibliography  from  every 
member  of  a  class  of  from  one  to  twelve  hundred  freshmen 
would  mean  the  purchase  of  many  duplicates  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  reference  sets  of  the  library.  It  would  mean  also  the 
doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  of  the  library  staff.  And 
where  would  be  found  the  large  number  of  specialists  in 
bibliography  to  organize  and  present  such  courses.?^ 

Not  every  student  in  our  colleges  is  aware  of  his  need  of 
special  training  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.  Many 
of  our  students  are  well  protected  against  the  hypnotic  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  “Britannica**  or  the  “Readers*  Guide.**  Their 
own  prejudices  and  indifference  would  make  a  compulsory 
full-term  course  in  bibliography  a  mere  farce.  The  course 
would  fail  of  its  purpose  because  it  could  not  hold  their 
attention  and  interest  as  vital  stuff. 

Training  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  courses  in 
reference  may  in  time  reduce  the  number  of  those  totally 
unfamiliar  with  reference  books.  It  may  also  impress 
the  group  of  the  indifferent  with  the  importance  of  knowing 
how  to  use  a  library.  Meanwhile  something  must  be  done 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  college  student  and  that 
reference  shelf.  For  this  purpose  we  turn  to  what  may  be 
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loosely  designated  as  the  second  type  of  college  instruction 
in  reference  work.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  type  of  training 
described  below  fills  the  place  of  a  thorough,  full-time  course 
in  bibliography.  Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  this  so- 
called  course  is  presented  as  a  separate  unit,  deserving  college 
credit.  The  course  is  here  represented  merely  as  an  attempt 
at  the  irreducible  minimum  of  bibliographic  training.  Its 
chief  merit  is  its  feasibility  under  present  conditions. 

The  second  type  of  college  course  in  elementary  biblio¬ 
graphy  consists  of  from  one  to  four  lectures  to  the  entire 
freshman  class.  These  lectures  usually  cover  a  general 
discussion  of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  books  in 
a  library,  the  use  of  the  card  catalogues,  periodical  guides, 
and  works  of  general  reference.  The  practical  benefit  to 
the  student  of  these  lectures  depends  upon  their  correlation 
with  the  work  of  other  departments,  and  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  are  supplemented  in  the  regular  college  courses 
by  class  discussion  of  further  problems  in  bibliographic  study 
and  by  continued  practice  in  the  use  of  works  of  reference  and 
the  making  of  bibliographies.  The  advantages  of  this  type 
of  course  lie  in  its  broader  relations  to  the  student’s  interests, 
its  superior  motivation  in  connection  with  his  other  work,  and 
the  frequent  practice  and  constant  supervision  of  his  biblio¬ 
graphy-making  by  a  number  of  instructors.  It  is  more  easy 
to  secure  correlation  in  this  type  than  in  the  special  course  in 
bibliography  which  is  studied  by  only  a  few  students.  In 
the  second  type  all  students  have  received  a  minimum  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Other  departments 
can  therefore  require  definite  and  progressive  standards  of 
reference  work  from  the  whole  student  body. 

With  few  exceptions  the  method  used  in  both  types  of 
course  is  to  follow  each  lecture  with  exercises  in  the  use  of 
the  library.  These  exercises  are  as  far  as  possible  individual 
assignments. 

The  second  type,  of  course,  in  the  use  of  the  library  is 
very  frequent.  The  fact  that  such  courses  may  be  given 
by  busy  librarians,  or  by  teachers  who  are  not  specialists  in 
general  bibliography,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  ma- 
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terial  adapted  to  such  courses  included  in  textbooks  of 
freshman  composition,  seem  to  point  toward  a  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  courses  in  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  longer  course  in  biblio¬ 
graphy  (type  1)  is  its  adaptation  of  the  interests  and  needs 
of  students  in  the  professions.  Courses  for  students  in  law 
and  normal  schools  have  already  been  mentioned.  Two 
examples  in  other  fields,  and  the  courses  offered  in  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  course  in  general  reference 
and  chemical  literature  required  by  junior  students  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  part  of  the  English  teacher  in  the  teaching  of  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  of  importance.  The  English  teacher’s  relation 
to  the  college  at  large  is  that  of  special  agent  for  books  and 
ideas.  He  must  see  that  both  these  wares  are  kept  moving 
rapidly  from  the  distribution  agencies  to  the  individual 
student.  His  enthusiasm  and  salesmanship  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  promoting  the  extensive  and  judicious  use  of 
these  new  commodities  by  his  customers.  He  must  realize 
that  he  is  dealing  in  the  edged  tools  of  intellectual  industry, 
and  be  ever  ready  to  help  the  prospective  purchaser  to  ac¬ 
quire  skill  in  their  use.  Though  his  tools  were  as  handy 
as  a  monkey-wrench,  they  would  have  to  be  sold. 

It  is  not  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  English  teacher  to  in¬ 
struct  students  in  the  use  of  reference  aids.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  is  equally  shared  by  the  teacher  of  history,  economics, 
sociology,  science,  in  fact,  by  every  member  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Anyone  who  is  training  research  workers  is,  willy- 
nilly,  instructing  them  as  to  methods  of  research.  The 
teacher  of  English  composition,  however,  is  using  a  wide  range 
of  material,  much  of  which  is  drawn  from  recent  books  and 
magazines.  His  work  in  exposition  and  argument  involves 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  note-taking,  authority,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  facts,  evidence,  proof,  and  other  general  ques¬ 
tions  of  research.  He  is  already  engaged  in  teaching  ele¬ 
mentary  bibliography.  Three  or  four  preliminary  lectures 
on  the  use  of  the  library  will  clear  the  ground  for  these  later 
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discussions.  He  may  build  upon  a  common  fund  of  biblio¬ 
graphic  information,  the  property  of  every  student.  His 
pupils  may  never  become  reference  librarians,  nor  biblio¬ 
graphic  experts.  They  will  be  “library-wise.’’ 

A  limited  number  of  adults  of  to-day  know  how  to  use 
books  as  tools.  Men  may  be  trained  students  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  own  profession  without  being  able  to  form  an 
intelligent  and  well-considered  opinion  outside  of  it.  The 
changing  conditions  of  our  civilization  demand  that  a  man 
be  able  to  think  actively  and  intelligently  in  more  than 
one  direction.  We  need  many  men  as  broadly  trained  as 
Herbert  Hoover  and  President  Masaryk.  We  need  men 
of  less  power  who  can,  by  their  trained  judgment  and  broad 
influence,  combat  the  narrow  and  one-sided  theories  of 
politics,  government,  sociology,  economics,  and  industrial  or¬ 
ganization  that  are  afloat  today.  It  is  vital  to  our  de¬ 
mocracy  that  it  be  composed  in  large  part  of  men  capable 
of  forming  opinions  based  upon  the  discriminative  selection 
of  fact.  To  aid  in  training  such  broadminded,  reflective 
thinkers  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  college  courses  in  elemen¬ 
tary  bibliography. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  has  had  an  experience  of  ten  years  as 
a  public  librarian  and  a  high  school  teacher  of  English.  She,  consequently, 
well  understands  the  possibilities  for  teaching  bibliography  to  college  stu¬ 
dents,  both  through  the  classes  in  English  and  by  lectures  on  the  subject. 


AN  ATTEMPT  AT  VOCATIONAL  TESTING 
Edna  Wallenstein 

The  opportunities  for  vocational  education  offered  in 
trade  schools,  high  schools,  and  continuation  schools 
are  indeed  splendid.  Whether  a  child  receives  his 
training  in  conjunction  with  his  general  school  course,  in  a 
specialized  school,  or  during  the  period  of  actual  employment, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  go  forth  as  an  untrained 
worker.  To-day  he  takes  his  position  as  a  skilled  worker 
and  reaps  the  accompanying  advantages  of  higher  wages, 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement,  and  steadier  employ¬ 
ment. 

But  there  is  one  issue  which  the  vocational  school  has  not 
solved.  It  is  a  field  that  the  vocational  counsellor  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter,  with  what  degree  of  success,  it  cannot  be 
said.  The  vocational  guidance  committee  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  counsellor  attempt  to  advise  the  child  as  to  the  field  to 
enter.  This  is  based  on  material  as  indefinite  and  unsub¬ 
stantiated  as  conversation  with  the  child  and  discussion  of 
his  preferences,  and  the  reading  of  character,  be  it  from 
features,  “bumps,”  or  similar  rough  attempts  at  analysis. 

Probably,  in  many  cases,  these  conjectures  are  correct. 
But  it  is  an  enormous  responsibility,  that  of  advising  an 
individual  in  the  choice  of  his  life  work.  It  may  mean 
condemning  him  for  life  to  an  occupation  absolutely  un¬ 
congenial  to  his  temperament.  Clever  and  sympathetic 
though  the  vocational  counsellor  may  be,  he  generally  re¬ 
ceives  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  child.  Too  often  is 
the  child’s  own  choice  not  the  result  of  careful  deliberation 
as  to  ability  and  desire,  but  the  result  of  prejudice  or  imita¬ 
tion.  This  one  has  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  social 
work  is  beneath  him;  that  one  desires  to  be  a  dressmaker 
because  her  sister  is  a  dressmaker  and  “earns  good  money.” 
And,  once  established,  the  average  wage-earner  has  not  the 
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time,  the  money,  or  the  initiative,  to  start  out  again  in  a 
brand  new  field. 

Now  that  it  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  that  train¬ 
ing  for  trade  and  commercial  work  is  as  essential  as  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  what  is  needed  is  an  intermediate  step  be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  the  child  decides  to  take  up  a  definite 
line  of  work,  and  the  actual  decision,  whether  arrived  at  un¬ 
aided  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  vocational  counsellor. 
What  we  must  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  thousands  of  “square 
pegs  in  round  holes,”  is  to  give  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  different  kinds  of  work  there  are,  what 
special  skill  is  required  for  each  one,  what  training  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  where  to  obtain  that  training.  This  will  givp 
him  an  intelligent  working  basis  for  the  choice  of  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  for  the  choice  of  a  high  school  or  trade  course,  and 
for  the  work  of  the  vocational  counsellor.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  supply  this  need  in  the  form  of  an  experiment, 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  name  “Trade  Extension  Classes”  was  given 
to  it  at  its  inception,  and  because  of  the  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  changing  a  name,  this  misnomer  has 
clung  to  it,  although,  because  of  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
the  work,  it  might  more  fittingly  be  called  “Vocational 
Testing  Classes.” 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  vocational  tests  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  vocational  aptitudes  of  young  people 
about  to  enter  upon  a  high  school  or  technical  school  course 
or  about  to  enter  the  commercial  and  industrial  fields  in  the 
capacity  of  workers.  The  tests  are  given  to  groups  of 
twenty.  One  hundred  and  twenty  children  are  tested  every 
two  weeks,  making  about  two  thousand  a.  year.  At  present 
the  work  is  limited  to  girls  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  who  leave  their  classes  for  the  two  weeks 
that  they  spend  at  the  Testing  Rooms.  A  few  “special 
girls”  are  sent  by  vocational  guidance  committees,  char¬ 
itable  organizations,  corrective  institutions,  and  employ¬ 
ment  bureaus.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School,  who  can  not  decide  upon  the  course  they  wish 
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to  pursue,  are  frequently  given  an  opportunity  to  try  the 
different  trades  in  the  Testing  Classes,  prior  to  making  a 
definite  choice. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  the  industrial.  One  week  is  spent  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  The  atmospheres  of  the  business  office  and  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  are  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible.  Here,  in  twenty- 
five  hours  in  each  department,  a  child  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  try  the  chief  branches  of  commercial  work — namely, 
stenography,  typewriting,  filing,  bookkeeping,  and  switch¬ 
board  operating,  and  the  fundamental  processes  of  all  the 
trades — hand  sewing,  power  machine  operating,  and  pasting. 
Where  the  field  is  absolutely  new,  the  principles  of  a  subject 
are  explained  first.  This  is  true  of  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  machine  operating.  In  other  cases,  the  necessary  ex¬ 
planation  is  given  first  and  then  the  tests. 

To  make  this  work  intelligible,  will  require  considerable 
detail.  We  will  first  describe  the  entire  scope  of  the  tests: 

English  (5  hours) . — The  purpose  is  to  show  the  importance 
of  good  English  in  all  lines  of  commercial  work,  to  test  a 
child’s  working  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  to  open  up 
new  fields  of  thought.  During  the  first  hour  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  the  tests  and  the  use  to  which  the  results  may  be 
put,  are  explained.  Girls  are  shown  the  advisability  of  ob¬ 
serving  seriously  the  kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  best 
adapted  and  the  kind  of  work  they  like  the  best  with  a  view 
to  choosing  their  occupation  and  deciding  upon  the  pre¬ 
liminary  training  they  will  take.  The  first  half  of  the 
second  and  third  hours  are  taken  up  with  informal  talks  on 
“Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor”  and  “Vocations  for  Women,” 
respectively.  The  advantages  of  the  skilled  over  the  un¬ 
skilled  worker,  the  different  fields  of  work  open  to  women, 
their  requirements  and  compensation,  are  discussed.  During 
the  second  half  of  each  hour,  girls  are  asked  to  write  short 
compositions  giving  their  reactions.  During  the  fourth  hour, 
the  principles  of  business  letter-writing  are  explained,  with 
stress  on  form.  Each  girl  is  required  to  write  a  business 
letter.  The  fifth  hour  is  used  for  a  test.  Words  used  during 
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the  course  of  the  week  are  given  as  spelling  dictation,  and  an 
original  business  letter  and  a  composition  on  what  the  child 
has  gained  during  her  stay  at  the  Testing  Classes  are  written. 

Stenography  (5  hours). — The  fundamental  principles  of 
one  of  the  best  systems  of  shorthand  are  explained;  ten  con¬ 
sonant  strokes,  four  vowel  signs,  certain  rules  for  joining  con¬ 
sonants  and  a  small  group  of  word  signs.  Practice  is  given 
in  writing  words  and  simple  sentences.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  the  tester  to  judge  memory,  association  of  ideas, 
attention,  habit  formation,  speed,  muscular  control,  ac¬ 
curacy,  rapidity  in  writing  and  reading,  phonetic  sense,  and 
nervous  tension  under  speed  pressure.  Work  is  graded  for 
accuracy  and  form. 

Typewriting  (5  hours). — The  names  and  uses  of  parts  of 
the  machine  are  explained:  keys,  space  bar,  ratchet,  roller, 
paper  release,  and  carriage.  The  “guide’*  keys  and  eight 
other  keys  are  taught.  The  “touch  system”  is  used.  The 
following  points  are  stressed  in  the  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance:  touch  typewriting,  correct  fingering,  elastic  touch, 
accuracy,  and  good  sitting  position.  Words  and  exercises 
are  typed  in  rhythm.  Work  is  rated  for  form,  muscular 
movement,  and  ability  to  follow  directions.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  judge  ability  to  follow  directions,  habit  formation, 
attention,  neatness,  and  general  adaptability  for  oflSce  work. 

Filing  (3  hours). — ^Actual  filing  cabinets  are  shown  and  the 
relation  of  the  file  clerk  to  the  business  organization  explained. 
The  tester  explains  the  principles  of  a  system  of  filing,  some 
practice  work  is  done,  and  the  girls  are  then  tested  in  the 
application  of  these  principles.  The  alphabetic,  geographic, 
and  numeric  systems  are  explained.  The  telephone  book  is 
used  as  an  example  of  these  three  types  of  filing.  Each  girl 
is  rated  in  accuracy,  speed,  and  skill  in  handling  material. 
Opportunity  is  given  to  judge  general  intelligence,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  neatness. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  (3  hours). — All  three  tests  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  gained  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  second  and  third  tests  employ  certain  new 
principles,  which  are  explained  before  the  tests  are  given. 
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Test  I.  involves  simple  problems  that  a  clerk  or  book¬ 
keeper  might  meet  in  his  daily  routine.  Test  II.  is  a 
problem  in  marking  goods.  The  use  of  the  code  is  explained. 
Test  III.  is  a  problem  in  making  out  a  pay  roll.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “overtime”  pay  is  explained.  The  explanations 
given  in  each  case  take  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Papers 
are  rated  for  accuracy,  speed,  and  neatness.  Opportunity 
is  given  to  judge  speed,  accuracy,  neatness,  ability  to  follow 
directions,  and  judgment. 

Switchboard  Operating  (2  hours). — All  w^ork  is  done  at  a 
“dummy”  switchboard.  The  qualifications  of  a  good 
operator  are  discussed,  the  parts  of  the  switchboard  named, 
and  their  uses  shown.  Pupils  are  shown  how  to  operate  the 
switchboard  for  incoming  and  outgoing  calls  and  “special 
inside”  calls.  Each  girl  is  tested  as  the  operator.  Rating 
is  based  on  an  estimate  of  personality,  voice,  appearance, 
mechanical  skill,  memory,  and  grasp  of  directions. 

Hand  Sewing  (15  hours). — ^Each  pupil  reviews  the  plain 
stitches — hemming,  running  stitch,  basting,  and  back- 
stitching,  all  of  which  she  had  in  the  elementary  school.  Work 
is  rated  for  accuracy,  speed,  and  handling.  New  embroidery 
stitches  are  taught,  and  improvement  and  ability  to  grasp 
directions  rated.  Each  pupil  then  makes  a  baby  cap  with 
an  original  design  on  the  rever.  Pupils  are  given  final  ratings 
on  work,  including  persistence,  interest,  originality,  neatness, 
handling,  speed,  and  accuracy. 

Power  Machine  Operating  hours). — Pupils  are  shown 

control  of  power,  stitching  of  straight  lines,  stopping  and 
starting  accurately,  stitching  curves,  turning  corners,  making 
simple  seams,  and  hemming  a  handkerchief.  Work  is  rated 
as  in  hand  sewing. 

Pasting  (13^  hours). — The  pasting  trades,  sample  mount¬ 
ing,  box  making,  case  making,  flower  making,  feather  mak¬ 
ing,  etc.,  are  described  and  samples  illustrating  each  trade 
are  shown.  A  paper  box  is  made  and  covered  by  the 
tester  according  to  trade  methods  as  a  demonstration. 
Each  pupil  then  makes  and  covers  a  box.  Work  is  rated 
as  in  hand  sewing. 
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The  rating  in  each  subject,  as  given  by  the  teacher  of  that 
particular  subject,  is  recorded  on  the  rating  card  shown  be¬ 
low.  Each  child  is  rated  in  general  adaptability,  person¬ 
ality,  and  appearance  by  each  teacher  in  the  commercial 
department,  and  an  average  is  struck  with  the  balance  of  judg¬ 
ment  resting  with  the  teacher  that  meets  a  group  officially. 
In  recording  the  industrial  ratings  the  terms  “good,”  “fair,” 
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“poor”  are  used  with  the  same  meanings  but  without  the 
fine  gradations.  At  present,  the  color  sense  is  not  tested, 
and  since  there  is  no  medical  assistant  no  record  of  physical 
defects  can  be  made  except  of  such  glaring  defects  as  very 
weak  eye-sight,  physical  deformity,  etc.  After  all  the  rat¬ 
ings  have  been  recorded  a  general  estimate  of  a  child’s  ability 
in  each  department  is  given.  Each  teacher  in  both  de¬ 
partments  records  her  estimate.  If  there  is  absolute  agree¬ 
ment  that  estimate  is  recorded.  If  not,  the  teachers  act 
as  a  committee,  discuss  the  case,  but,  again,  leave  the  balance 
of  judgment  to  the  official  teacher. 

In  the  commercial  department  the  six  possible  estimates 
are:  (1)  well  adapted  to  commercial  work;  (2)  will  make  a 
good  commercial  worker;  (3)  with  high  school  training  will 
make  a  good  commercial  worker;  (4)  with  high  school  train¬ 
ing  will  make  a  fair  commercial  worker;  (5)  commercial  work 
not  advised;  and  (6)  not  adapted  to  commercial  work. 

Estimate  1  is  given  very  rarely.  All  of  the  ratings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  English  rating  have  to  be  in  the  “good”  column 
with  the  majority  far  to  the  left.  This  indicates  the  dis¬ 
play  of  very  exceptional  ability  and  indicates  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  could  probably  fill  a  good  commercial  position  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  sp>ecialized  training.  Estimate  2 
is  given  to  a  small  group  that  shows  superior  ability.  In 
many  cases  the  drawback  is  the  immaturity  of  the  individual. 
This  estimate  is  given  when  the  majority  of  marks  are  in  the 
“good”  column,  with  the  English  rating  at  least  high 
“fair.”  The  general  advice  to  all  children  tested  is  to  go  to 
high  school,  if  possible.  This  is  particularly  necessary,  as 
they  are  shown,  because  of  their  defective  English.  Esti¬ 
mate  3  is  given  where  an  individual  has  done  well  in  the 
tests,  but  when  the  academic  ratings  show  need  of  further 
training.  In  this  case  the  marks  range  from  high  “fair” 
to  low  “good.”  Estimate  4  indicates  the  average  ability. 
The  largest  percentage  of  children  come  in  this  group.  This 
estimate  indicates  the  probability  of  success,  but  the  need  of 
considerable  further  training.  Marks  are  in  the  “fair” 
column,  with  English  sometimes  verging  on  the  “poor.” 
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Estimate  5  is  given  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  shows 
little  adaptability  to  commercial  work.  It  is  considered 
that  even  with  high  school  training,  the  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  commercial  field  is  slight.  The  marks  range 
from  low  “fair’*  to  “poor.”  Estimate  6  is  given  where  no 
satisfactory  record  is  made  in  any  of  the  tests.  This  in¬ 
dicates  lack  of  ability  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  commercial 
work.  Practically  all  of  the  ratings  are  in  the  “poor” 
column. 

In  the  industrial  department,  the  system  of  estimating 
ability  is  somewhat  different.  Here  four  individual  ratings 
are  given  in  each  subject — in  accuracy,  speed,  neatness,  and 
handling.  The  numbers  1,  2,  and  3  are  used,  1  being  the 
lowest.  One  “poor  ”  and  three  “ fairs ”  or  poorer  in  a  subject 
earn  the  rating  “1”  for  that  subject;  four  “fairs”  are  rated 
“2”;  and  one  “good”  and  three  “fairs”  or  better  are  rated 
“3.”  The  following  general  estimates  are  given:  (1)  with 
training  will  succeed  in  hand  sewing,  power  machine  oper¬ 
ating,  or  pasting;  (2)  hand  sewing  not  advised,  but,  with 
training,  will  succeed  in  operating  or  pasting;  (3)  hand  sewing 
not  advised,  but  with  training,  could  learn  to  do  simple 
operating  or  pasting.  Estimate  1  indicates  success  in  all 
three  branches  of  trade  work  and  is  given  for  individual  es¬ 
timates  of  three  “2’s”  or  better.  Hand  sewing  seems  to 
be  the  most  diflScult  and  many  children  who  show  ability  in 
operating  and  pasting  do  not  succeed  in  hand  sewing.  “Hand 
sewing  not  advised”  is  given  when  a  “1”  is  made  in  hand 
sewing.  Estimate  2  indicates  a  rating  of  “  1  ”  in  hand  sewing 
with  “2”  or  better  in  each  of  the  others.  Estimate  3  in¬ 
dicates  “1”  in  hand  sewing  with  “1”  in  operating  and  “1” 
or  “2”  in  pasting. 

Copies  of  these  records  are  sent  to  the  principals  of  the 
respective  schools.  The  use  to  which  the  records  are  put  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principal.  They  are  used  by  the 
principals  in  talking  over  the  future  with  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  by  the  vocational  guidance  committee,  if 
there  happens  to  be  one,  and  in  some  cases  the  reports  are 
shown  to  the  parents.  On  the  last  day  that  a  group  is  at  the 
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Testing  Rooms,  the  same  question  that  was  asked  on  the 
first  day,  is  put  to  each  child,  namely — “  WTiat  do  you  expect 
to  do  after  graduation?”  In  many  cases  the  desire  of  the 
child  undergoes  a  change  after  she  has  had  the  opportunity 
actually  to  try  different  lines  of  work.  As  Bacon  said, 
“Knowledge  is  power.” 

The  tests  have  been  heartily  commended  and  almost  as 
heartily  condemned.  The  following  points  are  made  against 
the  tests:  (1)  no  estimate  of  a  child’s  ability  can  be  made 
in  so  short  a  period;  (2)  the  children  are  too  young  and  un¬ 
formed  either  to  be  judged  or  to  form  any  judgment  of  their 
own;  (3)  the  material  taught  is  not  sufficient  basis  for  a  test; 
(4)  the  children  lose  too  much  during  the  two  weeks  out  of 
school;  and  (5)  there  is  too  much  guess  work  on  the  part  of 
the  tester.  On  the  other  hand,  many  educators  and  psychol¬ 
ogists,  while  acknowledging  the  fallibility  of  the  judgment  of 
the  testers,  nevertheless  heartily  indorse  the  tests.  They 
advance  these  arguments  in  favor  of  them:  (1)  Even 
though  the  time  is  short,  the  work  is  so  intensive,  the 
work  so  carefully  planned,  and  the  essential  features  so 
carefully  selected,  that  a  child  probably  gathers  more  about 
each  line  of  work  than  she  would  in  six  months  of  actual 
practice  in  that  field.  (2)  It  is  better  for  a  child  to  be  judge 
and  to  try  to  discover  her  possibilities  even  though  she  is 
young,  than  to  go  out  to  work  blindly.  Since  a  decision 
must  be  made  at  this  period,  it  is  better  that  it  be  made  in¬ 
telligently  than  otherwise.  (3)  No  two  weeks  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  can  possibly  equal,  in  value  to  the  child,  the 
experiences  and  information  gained  in  the  Testing  Rooms. 
A  new  world  has  been  opened.  The  working  world  means 
something  definite. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  after  the  two  weeks  in  the 
Testing  Classes,  that  each  child  realizes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  the  value  of  taking 
special  training  for  her  work;  and  that  she  has  obtained  a 
better  basis  for  choosing  her  occupation;  and  will  continue 
to  take  training  during  slack  seasons  or  periods  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  time  and  assistance  relatively  little 
follow-up  work  has  been  done.  Since  the  tests  have  been  in 
their  present  form,  only  about  two  hundred  cases  have  been 
traced,  these  confined  almost  entirely  to  students  subse¬ 
quently  admitted  to  the  Manhattan  Trade  School,  to  the 
commercial  course  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
and  to  the  Junior  High  School  of  Public  School  4.  The 
correlations  were  done  in  individual  subjects  since  no  other 
schools  give  general  estimates  of  ability.  An  average  corre¬ 
lation  of  .4  was  obtained.  By  the  psychological  tester  this 
correlation  would  be  considered  very  low  and  almost  negligi¬ 
ble.  But  when  one  considers  that  employment  managers 
consider  themselves  highly  successful  if  they  place  three  out 
of  ten  in  the  right  positions,  the  test  correlations  are  relatively 
good. 


Note:  Edna  Wallenstein,  a  graduate  of  Hunter  College,  has  been  a 
club  worker  with  girls  at  the  Union  Settlement  and  a  substitute  teacher 
of  English  in  the  City  high  schools.  After  doing  work  in  mental  testing 
at  Cornell  University,  she  became  an  assistant  in  the  Trade  Extension 
Classes  where,  for  the  last  two  years,  she  has  been  doing  experimental 
work  in  administering  vocational  tests  to  girls. 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 
Harold  H.  Scudder 


Perhaps  the  commonest  conception  of  “practical” 
English  is  a  training  which  teaches  the  pupil  how  to 
read  and  write,  to  the  end  that  he  may  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  write  a  letter  that  is  clear,  and  converse  in  sentences 
that  are  reasonably  free  from  violations  of  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar.  Many  textbooks  have  been  published  in  recent  years  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  so  estimate  the  essentials  of  a 
training  in  “practical”  English.  The  textbooks  usually 
call  the  course  of  study  they  outline  “Business  English.” 

This  conception  of  “practical”  English  is  to  my  mind  un¬ 
fortunate.  Its  acceptance  in  high  school  and  college  is 
regrettable.  It  is,  indeed,  one  which  is  urged  upon  teachers 
constantly  by  parents  and  pupils  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  their  own  needs,  however  clear  they  may  be  as  to  their 
desires.  The  school  principal  should  no  more  yield  to  their 
pressure  than  should  the  trained  nurse  follow  the  suggestions 
for  his  supper  made  to  her  by  the  convalescent  typhoid  fever 
patient.  “Practical”  English  should  mean  not  only  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly  and  clearly,  but  also  a 
familiarity  with  the  greater  names  in  English  literature,  and 
an  appreciative  sense,  active  enough  to  extract  real  pleasure 
from  reading,  and  discriminating  enough  to  select  the  good 
from  the  indifferent. 

High  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States 
undertake  to  teach  what  they  consider  “practical”  English. 
In  the  commercial  and  vocational  schools  the  first  and 
narrower  of  the  two  conceptions  just  mentioned  is  usually 
accepted,  and  in  the  others,  the  second.  The  pupils  in  the 
first  instance  are,  of  course,  being  cheated.  They  are  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  they  are  being  given,  for  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  joy  which  comes  from  books,  and  untaught, 
they  will  miss  this  pleasure  through  life.  Moreover,  when 
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reading  brings  no  pleasure,  little  reading  is  done,  and  so  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  are  seldom  well  informed,  and 
seldom  emerge  from  obscure  mediocrity.  If  education  of  the 
masses  is  worth  while  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the  educator  to  do  the  pupil 
an  injury  because  the  pupil  declares  that  he  prefers  this 
course  to  be  pursued. 

That  the  high  school  does  not  succeed  in  what  it  attempts 
to  do  becomes  obvious  when  the  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  and  college  freshman  English  courses  are  considered. 
I  first  became  interested  in  the  matter  in  1898  when  I  learned 
that  Cornell  University  would  permit  me  to  enter  from  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  high  school  upon  my  presenting  a  certi¬ 
ficate,  signed  by  the  school  principal,  of  my  fitness  to  do 
college  work.  The  university  made,  however,  one  reserva¬ 
tion.  It  would  insist  upon  my  'passing  an  examination  in 
English.  Since  that  time  admission  to  college  by  certificate, 
rather  than  by  examination,  has  become  more  common  than 
it  then  was,  and  the  college  has  fallen  back  upon  a  second  line 
of  defense  by  providing  a  prescribed  course  for  all  freshmen. 
Occasionally  this  prescribed  course  extends  through  two 
years. 

Collegiate  precautions  of  this 'kind  are  generally  futile,  if 
textbook  statistics  are  significant.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  when  a  teacher  using  a  given  textbook  is  successful  in  his 
work  he  will  continue  his  use  of  the  book.  If,  however,  he  is 
unsuccessful  he  will  discard  his  book  and  try  to  secure  an¬ 
other. 

In  this  connection  the  following  figures  are  illuminating. 
The  Cumulative  Book  Index  shows  that  in  1912  there  were 
then  in  print  507  books  on  the  general  subjects  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  rhetoric,  the  usual  subject  matter  of  the  college 
prescribed  freshman  course.  These  are  exclusive  of  books 
upon  grammar.  In  the  year  1917,  203  more  had  been  added 
to  the  list.  From  January  1918  to  June  1919,  44  more  were 
added,  and  by  June  1920  an  additional  28.  Twenty-four 
more  appeared  up  to  December  23,  1920,  and  five  more  have 
been  recorded  up  to  April  8  of  this  year.  There  have  been. 
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as  we  all  know  from  the  daily  clutter  in  our  mail,  many  more 
since  then.  This  means  that  including  those  in  print  at  that 
time,  there  have  been  available  upon  the  market  since  1912 
no  less  than  901  English  textbooks.  In  similar  groups,  also, 
there  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  this  same  period  no 
less  than  198  volumes  instructing  the  teacher  how  to  teach 
the  subject  matter  of  the  901  other  books,  or  a  grand  total 
of  1099  volumes.  Teaching  the  student  how  to  speak  and 
write  correctly  is  a  matter  which  has,  very  evidently,  not  yet 
been  perfected  in  college ! 

My  experience  is  that  I  seldom  converse  with  a  student  for 
more  than  five  minutes  without  hearing  from  him  some  of 
the  grosser  examples  of  bad  grammar,  and  this  experience  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  my  conversations  with  freshmen, 
or  even  to  those  with  undergraduates.  The  average  college 
student  and  the  average  college  graduate  are  not  able  to 
speak  and  write  clearly  and  correctly. 

At  the  same  time  the  average  college  student  is  certainly 
not  familiar  with  the  greater  names  of  English  literature,  and 
as  the  only  instruction  in  English  which  is  prescribed  for 
him  is  as  a  rule  a  course  in  composition,  the  average  college 
graduate  is  not  likely  to  be  any  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
is  the  undergraduate.  To  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  my  own 
students  I  gave  a  test  recently  to  three  sections  of  freshmen 
and  one  section  of  advanced  students.  The  membership  of 
the  freshman  sections  was  about  evenly  divided  between 
men  and  women;  in  the  advanced  section  there  were  but  two 
women.  The  advanced  students  formed  a  section  in  a  course 
in  Public  Speaking  and  though  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors,  had  not  necessarily  received  any  training  in  English 
in  college  except  that  of  the  prescribed  freshman  Composition 
course. 

The  test  was  as  follows: 

Explain  the  following : 

1.  Little  Women. 

2.  Pendennis. 

3.  Uncas. 

4.  Uriah  Keep. 


5.  The  Village  Blacksmith. 

6.  The  Princess. 

7.  “The  moving  finger  writes.” 

8.  “Barkis  is  willin’.” 
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9.  W.  D.  Howells. 

10.  Adam  Bede. 

11.  d’Artagnan. 

12.  “The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 

strained.” 

13.  Friday. 

14.  Innocents  Abroad. 


15.  “To  be  or  not  to  be?” 

16.  “Break,  break,  break.” 

17.  Becky  Sharp. 

18.  “See  what  a  rent  the  envious 

Casca  made.” 

19.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

20.  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


The  student  was  informed  that  these  twenty  items  were 
authors,  characters,  titles,  or  quotations.  Fifty-six  fresh¬ 
men  took  the  test  and  twenty-three  advanced  students. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  questions,  the  number 
of  freshmen  and  advanced  students  who  gave  correct  an¬ 
swers,  and  the  percentage  of  the  correct  answers  in  each 
group  for  each  question. 


TABLE 


Questions 

Little  Women . 

Pendennis . 

Uneas . 

Uriah  Heep . 

The  Village  Blacksmith  .... 

The  Princess . 

“The  moving  finger  writes” 

“Barkis  is  willin’” . 

W.  D.  Howells . 

Adam  Bede . 

d’Artagnan . 

“The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ’  ’ 

Friday . 

Innocents  Abroad . 

•  “To  be  or  not  to  be?”  .  .  .  . 

Oliver  Goldsmith . 

Edgar  Allan  Poe . 


Number  of 
Freshmen 

Number  of 

Advanced 

Students 

Per  cent,  of 

Freshmen 

Correct 

Per  cent,  of 
Advanced  Stu¬ 
dents  Correct 

41 

2 

73 

9 

7 

0 

12 

0 

25 

7 

44 

30 

14 

0 

25 

0 

17 

71 

73 

2 

25 

9 

1 

1 

2 

5 

9 

3 

16 

13 

21 

8 

37 

30 

23 

2 

37 

9 

11 

4 

17 

17 

30 

53 

30 

48 

86 

73 

24 

37 

17 

18 

32 

21 

44 

11 

78 

47 

39 

16 

69 

65 

Several,  perhaps  many,  conclusions  may  be  reached  from 
these  figures,  but  the  one  thing  which  is  certainly  established 
is  that  the  students  who  took  the  test  are  not  familiar  with 
many  of  the  greater  names  in  English  and  American  litera¬ 
ture.  To  be  able  to  emerge  unscathed  from  “ Barkis  is  willin*’* 
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and  “To  be  or  not  to  be?”  is  to  display  a  startlingly  compre¬ 
hensive  ignorance.  These  college  students  do  not  know 
Shakespeare  from  Thackeray,  nor  Mark  Twain  from  Milton. 
“Little  Women,”  “Friday,”  and  “The  Village  Blacksmith” 
were  probably  learned  in  childhood,  outside  the  schoolroom. 
The  only  items  that  seem  certainly  to  show  information 
acquired  in  high  school  are  those  referring  to  the  “Merchant 
of  Venice”  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Some  of  the  incorrect  answers  are  worth  quoting.  Most 
of  the  students  who  wrote  them  will  eventually  be  graduated 
from  college  as  ignorant  of  these  matters  then  as  now,  for 
they  will  take  no  more  English  after  freshman  year,  and  the 
freshman  prescribed  course  confines  itself  very  largely  and 
necessarily,  to  grammar  and  composition.  A  few  of  the 
replies  follow: 

Becky  Sharp  was  an  author  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

Innocents  Abroad  was  written  by  John  Milton. 

“Break,  break,  break,”  is  a  quotation  from  Macbeth. 

W.  D.  Howells  is  an  English  author. 

Adam  Bede  is  a  character  in  “Vanity  Fair.” 

Pendennis  is  a  character  in  a  boys’  book  of  the  same  name  by  Tarkington. 

“Barkis  is  willin’,”  is  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare’s  play. 

“The  quality  of  mercy,  etc.,”  is  from  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural. 

Uriah  Keep  is  an  author. 

Becky  Sharp  is  a  character  in  the  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

W.  D.  Howells  is  a  contemporary  author  who  writes  detective  stories. 

Poe  is  an  English  poet. 

Adam  Bede  is  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Pendennis  is  a  poem  by  Shakespeare. 

“The  moving  ^ger  writes,”  is  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Becky  Sharp  wrote  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

“To  be  or  not  to  be?”  is  a  quotation  from  Lincoln’s  address. 

Becky  Sharp  is  a  character  in  Tom  Sawyer. 

Friday  is  a  character  in  Robinson  Caruso. 

Pendennis  is  a  poem  by  Milton. 

Poe  is  both  an  English  and  an  American  novelist. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  written  by  Mark  Twain. 

E.  A.  Poe  is  an  English  writer  and  wrote  among  other  things  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

W.  D.  Howell’s  is  the  author  of  “A  Chance  Acquaintance,”  “Lady 
“Baltimore,”  and  “The  Virginian.” 

“Barkis  is  etc.,”  is  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  feat  which  the  American 
officer,  Barkis,  accomplished  in  finding  the  leader  of  the  Cuban  rebels 
and  informing  him  that  the  U.  S.  was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba. 

“The  quality  of  mercy,  etc.,”  is  from  Burke’s  speech  on  conciliation  with 
America. 

Friday  is  the  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
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“To  be  or  not  to  be?”  is  from  Lincoln’s  cessation  speech. 

Becky  Sharp  was  a  girl  in  Mark  Twain’s  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Adam  Bede  was  an  old  historian  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  time. 

The  college  student,  unable  to  speak  and  write  clearly  and 
correctly,  and  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  his  language,  is 
also  utterly  unable  to  enjoy  literature  when  he  is  introduced 
to  it,  and  quite  incapable  of  selecting  good  from  bad.  He 
can  not  enjoy  reading  because  he  has  never  read  before.  Every 
volume  written  for  men  and  women  of  mature  years  has  been 
written  upon  the  assumption  that  the  reader  will  be  possessed 
of  a  certain  general  knowledge  gathered  from  observation, 
study,  and  previous  reading.  The  average  college  student 
does  not  have  this  fund  of  general  information,  and  is  not 
given  it  in  college.  The  first  three  or  four  pages,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  average  Victorian  or  worthwhile  contempor¬ 
ary  novel,  are  so  crowded  with  allusions  which  he  can  not 
understand,  or  fails  even  to  realize  in  any  degree  at  all,  that 
the  book  becomes  for  him  at  once  distressingly  uninteresting. 
The  reader  of  Scott  who  sees  no  significance  in  the  dates  1715 
and  1745,  and  who  has  never  heard  of  the  Chevalier,  is,  ob¬ 
viously,  at  a  disadvantage.  One  who  finds  a  page  of  Thack¬ 
eray  meaningless  can  not  be  expected  to  find  it  interesting. 

Having  had  so  very  little  actual  experience,  the  college 
student’s  taste  is  correspondingly  undeveloped.  The  highly 
illustrated  magazines  devoted  to  melodramatic  tales  of 
adventure  in  high  finance  and  the  South  Seas,  supply  all  the 
demand  there  is  for  written  fiction,  and  the  motion  picture 
theater  satisfies  the  craving  for  the  drama.  That  art  has 
reaches  beyond  these  is  a  matter  for  indifference.  Some 
do  not  know;  others  who  have  experimentally  sampled,  make 
high  resolves  not  to  be  ridiculous  again. 

The  reason  for  the  plight  of  the  college  and  high  school 
student  in  the  matter  of  English  is,  I  think,  to  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  the  public  school  system.  We  have  undertaken 
in  America  to  educate  all,  and  what  is  more  important, 
to  educate  all  alike.  The  program  is  magnificent  and  it 
will  never  be  abandoned,  but  in  the  matter  of  English  it 
presents  a  diflBculty  almost  insuperable,  especially  when  this 
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wholesale  education  is  carried  up  into  both  high  school  and 
university. 

When  the  elder  Henry  James  discovered  that  his  two  boys 
were  acquiring  bad  manners  in  New  York  City,  he  hurried 
away  to  Europe  with  them  and  kept  them  there,  in  what  he 
considered  really  desirable  surroundings,  for  several  years. 
Many  a  modern  parent,  possessed  of  the  requisite  wealth, 
does  the  same  thing  to-day,  or  enters  his  child  in  St.  Paul’s, 
St.  Mark’s,  or  Groton.  This  procedure  means,  however,  to 
the  majority,  even  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  a  surrender  of 
ideals  which  we  can  not  make.  It  asserts  democracy  a 
failure  that  we  will  not,  can  not  admit.  We  feel,  and  feel 
confidently,  that  even  if  our  boys  and  girls  learn  the  dubious 
idiom  from  companions  at  the  public  schools,  they  profit 
also  by  their  meeting  on  a  common  footing  there  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  class  of  society,  and  that  they  will  on  that  very 
account  come  eventually  to  a  higher  education  as  regards 
their  fellow  men  than  can  be  possible  for  the  boys  whose 
associates  have  been  carefully  selected  for  them. 

As  regards  English,  however,  the  present  day  American 
public  school  is  almost  a  menace.  To  it  are  sent  the  children 
of  the  college  president  and  of  the  Italian  laborer.  The 
children  of  the  illiterate  parents  benefit;  those  of  the  literate 
suffer.  The  child  who  has  talked  correctly  at  home,  ac¬ 
quires  bad  grammar  as  soon  as  he  reaches  school.  His 
literary  and  artistic  tastes  suffer  likewise.  There  is  an 
averaging  that  is  certain  ultimately  to  result  sadly  for 
the  children  of  educated  parents.  These  children  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  illiteracy  in  the  school  yard,  just  as  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  exposed  there  to  mumps  and  measles,  and  they  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  as  readily. 

Consider,  then,  the  problem  of  the  school  teacher  of  the 
lower  grades  who  meets  these  children  first.  Upon  her  falls 
the  brunt  o^  this  great  battle;  upon  her,  who  is  usually  a 
young  woman  who  hopes  to  be  a  teacher  but  temporarily! 
She  is  expected  to  keep  the  children  of  educated  parents  up 
to  their  standard,  and  to  uproot  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
of  the  uneducated  all  bad  growth  already  started  there, 
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substituting  for  it  nothing  but  what  is  good.  Can  she  do 
it.^  Usually  she  can  not.  It  is  a  task  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  That  of  the  average  college  professor  is  nothing 
in  comparison.  Her  task  demands  willingness  to  undergo 
drudgery  of  the  most  disheartening  kind  year  after  year,  even 
when  one  is  endowed  with  absolute  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  gifted  with  genius  for  the  imparting  thereof. 

I  think  the  average  teacher  is  conscientious  and  willing  to 
work  hard  and  long  for  a  pitiful  salary.  In  the  matter  of  the 
multiplication  table  she  is  letter  perfect,  but  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  matter  of  English  she  is  usually  not  fitted  for  her  work. 
She,  too,  is  a  product  of  the  public  school,  the  public  high 
school,  and  the  public  normal  school  or  the  university.  Many 
of  the  students  who  wrote  the  amazing  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  listed  earlier  in  this  paper  will  soon  be  school  teachers. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  next  three  years  they  can 
be  adequately  trained. 

If  we  continue  to  undertake  to  educate  all  who  apply,  in 
school  and  high  school  and  college,  and  we  shall  so  continue, 
we  shall  probably  have  the  problem  of  faulty  English  with 
us  for  many  years  to  come.  The  on\y  means  of  making  head¬ 
way  against  the  foe  is  to  train  teachers  welly  and  to  'permit  no 
graduate  a  certificate  or  diploma  who  does  not  meet  completely y 
exacting  requirements.  Every  teacher  who  sets  out  from 
college  or  university  unfitted,  will  send  back  a  brood  of  un¬ 
prepared  freshmen  in  a  few  years.  It  is,  indeed,  to-day  no  un¬ 
common  occurrence  to  find  even  the  holder  of  the  advanced 
degree  from  some  great  university  quite  unaware  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  exists  between  the  verbs  “lay”  and  “lie,”  or 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  that  his  use  of  the  adjective  for 
the  adverb  is  not  happy. 

Teachers  perfectly  trained,  and  inspired  with  a  sense  of  the 
high  importance  of  their  task,  embody  the  only  remedy  for 
the  disease.  Primary  teachers  who  are  lax,  and  university 
and  normal  school  teachers  who  weakly  graduate  the  unfit, 
are  responsible  for  its  continuance  and  its  spread. 

Note'.  Harold  H.  Scudder  is  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  the 
New  Hampshire  State  College. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LIBERAL 
CULTURE 

Philo  M.  Buck,  jr. 


ONE  to-day  can  hardly  escape  the  educational  re¬ 
former;  he  comes  masked  under  the  most  insidious 
of  disguises.  A  sociologist  at  a  lunch  the  other 
day  proclaimed  with  utter  seriousness  that  “what  was  the 
matter”  with  education  could  be  corrected  only  by  wiping 
the  slate  and  making  a  new  beginning.  The  new  road  was 
so  easy  that  only  the  blind  could  miss  it:  teach  health,  voca¬ 
tions,  and  citizenship.  If  the  child’s  health  is  conserved, 
if  he  is  guided  into  a  choice  of  a  trade  or  profession,  if  he  is 
adequately  “Americanized,”  the  teacher  has  fulfilled  his 
whole  duty,  and  there  will  be  nothing  the  matter  with  educa¬ 
tion.  A  few  days  later  a  city  superintendent  wrote  me 
bewailing  the  lot  of  the  backward  pupil,  the  defective, 
implying  that  if  he  could  only  secure  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  the  pedagogically  maimed,  halt,  and  blind,  the  educa¬ 
tional  problem,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  would  be  solved. 
The  educational  bill  now  before  Congress  attacks  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  a  new  direction.  The  trouble  with  American 
education,  it  would  seem  to  assert,  is  that  there  are  back¬ 
ward  districts  in  the  land,  states  that  do  not  realize  their 
responsibilities,  but  foster  illiterates  and  intellectual  irrele- 
vancies.  In  these  times  of  dizzying  acceleration  he  is  a 
poor  man  indeed  who  cannot  over  night  concoct  a  fresh 
theory  of  the  State  and  society,  or  fashion  a  novel  theory 
of  education.  Critics  there  are  aplenty,  and  philosophers, 
who  by  a  clap  of  the  hands  can  conjure  new  foundations 
and  superstructures  to  replace  any  age-long  or  hoary  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  tradition,  is  enough,  in  some 
eyes,  without  further  debate  to  order  it  put  to  sudden  death.. 

I 

Far  be  it  from  my  purpose  to  belittle  any  of  these  objects 
of  an  education.  The  health  of  students,  of  the  whole  com- 
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munity  in  fact,  has  received  far  less  attention  than  it  de¬ 
serves;  and  without  adequate  health  there  can  be  no  ade¬ 
quate  education;  but  health  is  not  education.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  many  children,  not  all  by  any  manner  of 
means,  nor  even  the  larger  number,  need  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  A  certain  degree  of  advice,  but  very  skilfully  and 
tactfully  directed,  may  keep  some  square  pegs  out  of  round 
holes;  but  this  vocational  guidance  should  come  from  such 
as  are  competent  to  give  it.  How  can  a  young  teacher, 
barely  out  of  the  high  school  herself  or  himself,  tell  a  boy 
that  he  will  make  a  better  housepainter  than  a  clergyman, 
or  a  lawyer  than  a  plumber?  What  do  most  of  our  primary 
school  teachers  or  college  professors,  for  that  matter,  know 
beyond  their  professions?  Vocational  guidance  there  may 
be,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  should  be;  but  training  for  a 
vocation  is  not  an  education. 

Nor  is  the  case  for  “Americanization”  much  clearer  or 
more  to  the  point.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  are  not  things  that  can  be  taught  by  rote,  like 
the  multiplication  table  or  the  binomial  theorem  or  the 
boundaries  of  Alaska.  Love  of  country  and  respect  for  its 
traditions  can  no  more  be  taught  than  can  love  of  parents 
and  respect  for  parental  authority.  They  depend  for  their 
vitality  as  much  upon  a  thousand  little  details  that  are  a  part 
of  a  person’s  extra-scholastic  associations,  as  upon  the  lessons 
he  learns  in  civics  or  history.  At  best  they  are  a  by-product 
of  his  education;  and  if  he  learns  to  think,  to  judge  without 
prejudice,  and  to  respond  to  noble  sentiments  and  ideals, 
we  can  leave  his  Americanization  to  the  working  of  a  merci¬ 
ful  and  just  providence.  Love  of  country  is  as  deeply  in¬ 
grained  in  us  as  love  of  parent;  and  a  few  crumbs  of  right 
thought,  healthy  sentiment,  and  love  of  noble  example, 
may  be  expected  to  react  generously  in  time  of  stress  with 
far  more  delicacy  than  a  bushel  of  admirable  precept.  But 
even  if  citizenship  could  be  taught,  it  would  not  be  an  educa¬ 
tion. 

Nor  is  the  greatest  problem  for  American  education  the 
care  of  backward  or  defective  youth  or  of  backward  or  de- 
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fective  communities.  There  is  no  doubt  a  heavy  injunction 
laid  upon  us  to  lift  up  the  broken  and  cherish  the  bruised. 
The  richest  beauty  of  character,  whether  of  a  great  man  or  a 
great  nation,  is  reflected  in  loving  care,  bestowed  without 
calculation  or  thought  of  profit,  upon  the  hapless  or  indigent. 
The  old  biblical  injunction  to  care  for  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless  has  its  pedagogic  significance  as  well  as  its  ele- 
mosynary;  for  a  nation’s  health  is  nowise  more  seriously 
jeopardized  than  by  a  multitude  of  intellectual  weaklings 
and  degenerates.  But  for  intellectual  progress  as  for  physi¬ 
cal  progress,  and  for  intellectual  strength,  and  for  right 
direction  and  for  political  and  social  judgment,  we  must  look 
for  the  richly  endowed,  for  the  leaders  with  more  than  the 
common  intelligence.  Despise  as  we  may  the  old-world  ideals 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  we  may  never  confuse  our  ideal  of 
democracy  with  the  idea  of  a  common  level  of  intellectual 
endowment  and  intellectual  attainment.  Leadership,  there 
must  be,  an  aristocracy  of  intelligence  to  which  any  or  all 
may  attain,  if  strength  serve,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  de¬ 
mocracy.  And  it  is  as  much  a  business  of  education  to  find 
and  assist  these  young  people  of  unselfish  promise,  or  to 
permit  them  to  find  and  assist  themselves. 

But  to  say  all  this  is  no  more  than  again  to  restate  the  old 
problem  of  education  as  it  has  been  understood  through  the 
ages.  Plato  expressed  it  in  that  newest  of  books,  “The 
Republic”;  Milton  put  it  in  words  for  which  no  finer  sub¬ 
stitute  has  been  found,  “I  call  therefore  a  complete  and 
generous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war.”  Observe  how  all  the  ideals  we 
have  so  far  looked  at  fall  here  into  place — health,  citizen¬ 
ship,  preparation  for  a  vocation,  tied  together,  and  then 
raised  by  that  exquisitely  fit  phrase,  “magnanimously,”  to  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  the  generous  endeavor  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  aspire  to.  And  what  is  of  yet  greater  signifi¬ 
cance,  these  words  were  written  in  a  time  as  heavy  with 
responsibility  and  danger,  for  Britain  and  America,  as  our 
own.  There  was  the  same  danger  of  a  triumph  of  radicalism 
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that  would  cut  loose  from  the  tradition  of  centuries;  the 
same  fear  that  a  despotism  as  unintelligent,  as  ugly,  would 
crush  the  flower  of  science  and  art.  Milton  saw  the  danger 
and  started  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  ap¬ 
plied  or  disinterested,  and  the  liberal  arts.  Our  universities 
to-day  are  face  to  face  with  the  same  problem.  There  was 
then,  as  to-day,  the  outcry  against  everything  unpractical; 
there  was  then,  as  to-day,  a  turning  away  from  the  humani¬ 
ties  to  humanitarianism. 


II 

Before  the  university  can  adequately  assume  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  there  will  be  need  of  a  far-reaching  reorganization. 
The  astonishing  growth  of  all  state  universities  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  in  problems  of  administration  new  and 
serious.  The  problem  of  cost  in  itself  is  probably  the  one 
causing  the  least  worry;  communities  and  the  states  are 
gradually  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  education  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  price.  The  essential  problem 
is  that  of  handling  the  numbers  of  undirected  and  untrained 
youngsters  that  as  freshmen  and  sophomores  throng  our 
universities,  and  insist  upon  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  democracies  or  soviets  of  learning. 

A  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  is  suddenly  transported 
by  the  magic  of  a  high  school  diploma  from  home  and 
mother  and  loving  teachers  to  the  cold  and  impersonal  halls 
of  a  university,  there  to  disport  himself  with  some  thousands 
as  callow  and  impressionable  as  himself  in  the  academic 
freedom  of  a  college,  which  he  can  comprehend  only  in  its 
obvious  and  more  social  aspects.  He  can  understand 
fraternities  and  cotillions,  he  can  be  intoxicated  by  the 
epidemic  of  sport  and  athletics,  he  can  in  a  perfunctory 
way  even  get  the  assignments  as  they  are  made  by  a  per¬ 
functory  instructor.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  college — ^the 
esoteric  or  inner  life  of  the  institution,  which  lives  below 
all  the  demoralizing  blare  of  football  rallies,  class  “func¬ 
tions” — ^how  shall  he  enter  into  this  without  an  open 
sesame?  Few  instructors  can  be  expected  to  have  a  place  for 
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him  more  human  than  a  line  in  a  class  book.  In  brief,  how 
can  we  hope  to  have  universities,  when  we  have  them  so 
large.?  We  have  “conventions,”  “regattas,”  or  “state 
fairs,”  if  you  please,  in  our  university  buildings,  extending 
over  quarters  or  semesters,  where  tasks  are  assigned  and 
discussed,  whether  completed  or  not,  and  where  much  is 
made  of  examinations  and  grades  and  even  of  honors  and 
degrees;  but  where  in  all  this  pother  is  the  university,  and 
how  many  students  really  find  it.? 

There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  to  whom  the  sojourn  in  the 
university  connotes  much  more.  These  are  not  necessarily 
the  students  who  make  the  best  show  in  classrooms  or  on  the 
campus.  They  may  or  they  may  not — and  the  fact  is  in¬ 
different — find  themselves  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  to 
the  honor  senior  society,  or  be  permitted  to  wear  the  uni¬ 
versity  letter.  Whatever  their  grades  may  be,  or  whatever 
their  social  status,  they  live  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  way  in  an 
academic  atmosphere.  They  may  not  seek  scholarship,  but 
they  know  the  worth  of  the  intellectual  life,  and  learn  to  set 
greater  and  greater  store  on  intellectual  pursuits  and  intellec¬ 
tual  pleasures.  And  it  is  because  the  number  of  these  is  so 
pitifully  small,  in  our  state  universities,  that  American  aca¬ 
demic  life  appears  so  raw  to  the  average  European  scholar. 

For  years  faculties  have  been  devising  ways  and  means  to 
increase  the  students*  respect  for  things  intellectual.  Prizes, 
honors,  stiffening  of  requirements,  penalties,  have  all  been 
tried  with  indifferent  success.  One  of  the  latest  projects 
has  been  to  set  apart  some  of  the  more  attractive  courses 
for  those  whose  grades  are  above  a  specified  average.  But 
the  process  of  leveling  down  seems  to  go  on  unchecked — the 
stimulus  of  a  popular  professor  may  do  something  here  and 
there — until  the  outlook  for  the  intellectual  life  of  America 
is  none  too  promising  for  at  least  the  coming  generation. 

The  heart  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  found  in  the  obvious 
fact  that  in  our  present  system  we  have  no  means  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  real  university  student — the  man  or 
the  woman  with  the  necessary  intellectual  curiosities — and 
the  person  who  goes  to  college  merely  because  it  is  the  thing 
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to  do.  The  high  schools  relieve  themselves  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  before  their  graduates  have  begun  to  mature;  their 
methods  are  hardly  calculated  to  hasten  maturity  or  any 
sense  of  individual  responsibility.  And  the  college,  must 
assume  the  double  burden  of  attempting  to  arouse  latent 
ideals  and  to  produce  the  means  of  their  attainment. 

Let  us  be  more  specific.  The  general  ideal  of  to-day,  the 
ideal  of  business  or  professional  eflSciency  and  success,  is 
only  too  obvious  to  the  youngest  student.  He  will  take 
any  study  from  entomology  to  accounting,  if  you  can  only 
assure  him  that  it  has  an  economic  value.  But  speak  to  him 
of  Greek  or  history  or  literature,  and  words  fall  on  deafened 
ears.  Nowhere  in  his  early  training  has  his  mind  been 
opened  to  the  more  subtle  things — the  things  without  which 
no  man,  be  his  training  ever  so  suflScient,  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  as  an  educated  man.  I  speak  of  course  in  general 
averages.  There  are  exceptions  always.  A  class  of  fresh¬ 
men  I  was  working  with  was  startled  into  amazement  by 
the  discovery  that  one  of  their  number  was  reading  Racine 
and  Moliere  for  his  private  delectation.  Had  he  walked 
into  the  room  with  nose  ring,  blanket,  and  feathers,  their 
consternation  could  not  have  been  more  complete.  In  all 
their  high  school  life  the  pleasurable  reading  of  a  literature 
which  had  a  “punch’*  of  a  variety  quite  unknown  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  or  Harold  Bell  Wright,  had  never  been 
brought  home  to  them.  They  had  read  and  analyzed  au¬ 
thors,  as  a  task,  with  so  many  credits  as  a  reward,  but  to  dip 
into  literature  or  any  of  the  other  centers  of  human  interest, 
of  their  own  volition,  when  the  open  grade  book  and  teacher 
were  forgotten — these  were  things  quite  outside  their  com¬ 
prehension.  It  is  this  type  of  student,  keen  and  assiduous 
as  America  itself  where  its  interests  are  aroused,  that  is  the 
despair  of  the  university,  for  he  sees  in  the  university  no 
aim  worthy  of  his  whole-hearted  devotion. 

Ill 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  before  long  it  will  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  redefine  the  nature  and  the  function  of  the 
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state  university.  The  rapid  increase  in  numbers  has  so 
intensified  the  problem  of  administration  that,  even  were  the 
students  that  enter  all  that  could  be  desired,  some  limit 
must  be  set  to  the  number  of  students  and  faculty.  Even 
now  it  has  come  about  that  few  instructors  know  even  the 
names  of  the  students  in  their  classes,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
state  universities  where  the  president  rarely  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  professors.  The  wonder  is  we  are 
doing  so  well  in  spite  of  the  heavy  handicap  popular  educa¬ 
tion  has  put  on  its  “institutions  of  higher  learning.” 

But  thus  to  state  the  difficulty  seems  at  once  to  suggest 
the  remedy,  to  limit  by  some  automatic  device  the  number 
of  students  permitted  to  register.  Endowed  institutions  can 
devise  stricter  and  more  strict  entrance  examinations;  but 
the  state  university,  because  it  is  a  state  institution,  may  not 
thus  offer  insult  to  the  less  gifted  son  of  a  tax-payer,  who  has 
been  permitted  to  joy-ride  unchecked  through  an  accredited 
high  school.  Nor  may  the  state  university  be  too  severe, 
without  educating  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing 
the  work  of  its  students  and  rejecting  promptly  those  whose 
talents  are  not  of  standard  weight.  The  university  is  a  little 
too  close  to  the  people  and  must  depend  upon  a  modicum 
of  good-will  and  confidence,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  receive  its 
yearly  increasing  appropriations. 

In  time  the  public  may  see  that  it  is  paying  heavily  for  a 
deal  of  mediocrity.  It  will  in  the  years  to  come  be  possible 
to  talk  in  business  terms  of  the  annual  waste  of  three  hundred 
and  more  dollars  a  year  of  public  funds  upon  a  young  man 
whose  mind  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  dance  floor,  and  to 
whom  a  fraternity  pin  is  the  acme  of  college  distinction.  We 
can,  I  say,  come  to  such  an  educated  popular  sentiment  in 
time;  but  to-day,  when  money  comes  only  with  too  much  ease 
to  farmer  and  business  man,  the  pubhc  college  must  look 
elsewhere  for  relief. 

Yet  the  public  is  becoming  accustomed  to-day  to  spend 
ever-increasing  sums  for  education.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
habit  will  be  lost;  and  it  spends  it  most  willingly  upon  schools 
near  at  hand,  whose  activities  it  may  inspect  almost  daily. 
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the  local  high  school  for  instance.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  little  communities  in  the  Middle  West  that  to¬ 
day,  in  spite  of  high  prices,  are  building  schools  that  would 
reflect  credit  upon  a  self-conscious  city.  There  are,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  all  through  the  Middle  West  hundreds  of  small  colleges, 
endowed  by  the  generosity  of  some  religious  sect,  and  living 
a  precarious  existence  on  account  of  their  relatively  high  fees 
and  relatively  poorly  equipped  faculties.  A  state  grant  to 
these  would  be  a  blessing  of  providence,  and  with  state  aid 
would  come  increasing  state  interest.  And  at  the  same  time 
in  the  larger  town  it  would  not  be  exceedingly  difl5cult  to 
expand  the  facilities  of  the  better  high  schools  and  do  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  collegiate  work. 

The  price  such  collegiate  high  schools  and  small  colleges 
would  pay  for  the  state  aid  and  expanded  interest  would  be 
aflSliation  with  the  university,  depending  upon  inspection 
and  appropriate  certification  of  both  courses  and  faculties. 
They  would  become  in  effect  junior  colleges,  doing  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years  of  a  university  career,  and  doing  it, 
each  with  a  number  of  students  whose  work  could  be  ade¬ 
quately  measured  and  directed.  The  students  would  lose 
something  of  the  aimlessness  of  the  first  two  years  in  the 
university.  The  university  would  gain  by  receiving  students 
whose  outlook  had  broadened,  whose  larger  experience  had 
made  them  more  mature;  and  above  all,  by  losing  the  larger 
number  of  its  under-classmen  would  be  in  a  position  to  devote 
more  and  more  of  its  energies  to  doing  the  real  university 
work  that  comes  after  the  four  years  now  devoted  to  gaining 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

The  idea  of  the  junior  college  is  not  a  new  one.  There 
are  a  number  of  states  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
but,  before  the  plan  will  work  with  the  most  desirable  results, 
some  further  adjustments  will  be  necessary.  The  university 
will  still  have  its  own  junior  college,  though  with  a  largely 
decreased  registration.  But  the  administration  and  faculty 
of  this  college  should  be  more  or  less  differentiated  from  that 
of  the  university  proper.  It  will  serve  the  university,  much 
as  the  old  preparatory  department  did  in  the  days  before 
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high  schools  were  numerous  or  standardized.  And,  like 
the  old  preparatory  school,  it  can  be  abolished  so  soon  as 
other  agencies  are  organized  to  take  its  place.  A  reorganiza¬ 
tion  like  the  one  proposed  would  enable  the  university  to 
attend  to  its  proper  function.  The  students  would  have 
passed  a  more  severe  test,  and  would  at  least  be  more  ade¬ 
quately  selected.  They  would  have  some  fairly  clear  notions 
of  where  they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  Their  numbers 
would  be  limited,  as  the  junior  college  would  have  sifted  out 
those  who  come  merely  for  a  year  or  two  of  looking  about 
them  before  settling  down  to  the  business  of  making  a  living. 
It  might  be  possible  to  impose  a  stringent  examination  on  all 
who  wished  at  state  expense  to  pursue  their  studies  farther. 

IV 

But  even  more  necessary  than  the  necessary  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  university  machinery  is  a  reassertion  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  ideals.  A  former  high  school  instructor  myself, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  little  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
university,  unless  a  decent  beginning  be  made  in  our  high 
schools.  The  profession  must  be  dignified  sufficiently  to 
gain  the  whole-hearted  respect  not  only  of  the  community, 
but  also  of  teachers  themselves.  The  late  cry  that  has  gone 
up  the  country  over  for  higher  salaries,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  publicity  we  have  received,  though  it  may  have  been  a 
necessary  way  of  calling  attention  to  a  needed  reform,  has  by 
no  means  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  drive  for  endow¬ 
ments,  the  parades,  the  exhibits  offered  legislatures,  the 
abundant  opportunity  given  to  cartoonists  and  half-baked 
humorists,  the  state  of  mind  these  have  engendered  in  pupils 
and  students  and  the  public,  have  been  a  source  of  no  little 
concern  and  embarrassment  to  those  who  love  and  believe  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Learning  can  not  be  wooed  with 
blare  of  trumpets  and  postered  publicity  like  War  Saving 
Stamps  or  Liberty  Loans. 

Respect  of  the  community  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
legislated  into  being.  There  must  be  genuine  grounds  for 
respect,  based  upon  the  respect  for  the  thing  the  teacher 
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stands  for,  his  personality,  and  his  attainments.  There  are 
some  European  traits  that  might  well  put  us  teachers  to  the 
blush.  There  is  something  naively  touching,  and  yet  solemn 
in  its  significance,  in  the  outward  tokens  of  respect  an  old- 
world  community  paid  to  the  town  pedagogue.  He  had 
been  the  guardian  of  their  youth,  the  moulder  of  character, 
the  link  that  connected  their  lives  with  the  tradition 
of  a  world’s  culture.  Like  the  clergyman  or  the  physi¬ 
cian,  he  connoted  to  them  something  beyond  the  mere 
routine  of  business  or  profession;  his  world  had  in  it  things 
different  from  the  mere  acquiring  of  a  livelihood.  And 
generally  he  was  personally  a  fit  symbol.  The  old  Scotch 
family  never  felt  itself  more  honored  than  when  by  careful 
saving  it  could  assist  the  brightest  member  through  the 
university  and  into  kirk  or  school.  We  must  do  likewise. 
The  teaching  profession,  whether  university  or  high  school 
or  primary  school,  must  demand  the  best  our  families  have 
to  offer;  for  only  to  such  ought  we  to  be  content  to  entrust 
the  children  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

In  intellectual  training,  likewise,  our  teachers  should  be 
equipped  to  do  the  work  before  them.  The  heresy  has 
been  gaining  ground  not  a  little  these  latter  days,  that  all  a 
teacher  needs  is  ability  to  do  the  work  prescribed  in  his  own 
classroom,  as  if  a  young  man  or  young  woman — alas,  it  is 
nearly  always  to-day  a  young  woman — who  is  to  read  Caesar 
with  a  class,  needs  no  more  than  once  to  have  taken  a  course 
in  the  “Commentaries,”  or  who  is  to  play  with  quadratics 
in  mathematics  needs  no  more  than  skill  on  that  one  instru¬ 
ment.  What  affection  for  Latin  or  mathematics  can  a  per¬ 
son  expect  to  have  who  has  gone  only  a  step  farther  than  the 
classes  he  leads  over  the  stony  passages.  The  impression¬ 
able  youth  catches  fire  or  remains  cold,  in  exactly  the  same 
measure  as  his  teacher  displays  his  own  love  for  the  thing 
for  which  he  for  the  nonce  is  the  symbol.  I  have  known  an 
old  professor,  the  worst  possible  in  ways  pedagogical,  who  by 
his  very  reading  of  the  choruses  of  ^Eschylus,  struck  fire  from 
a  class  of  stony-hearted  boys.  There  are  ways  and  methods 
of  teaching,  and  every  aspirant  for  honors  in  the  profession 
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should  be  adequately  grounded  in  the  science  of  pedagogy; 
but  above  all  its  laws  and  procedures,  there  is  the  primary  law, 
that  one  cannot  teach  love  and  reverence  for  a  thing  for  which 
one  does  not  oneself  have  an  intelligent  affection.  And  if  the 
public  once  feels,  as  it  does  not  feel  to-day,  that  teaching,  at 
least  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  primary,  is  a  learned 
profession  with  love  for  the  subject  and  respect  for  its  worth, 
the  greater  diflficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  respect  for  the 
profession  will  vanish.  The  universities  can  and  will  foster 
this  love  of  learning,  but  they  can  do  it  best  if  once  reheved 
from  the  press  of  numbers.  It  is  only  when  the  student 
by  personal  contact  learns  to  see  the  infinite  ramifications 
of  his  subject,  the  infinite  number  of  points  where  it  touches 
life  and  character,  its  infinite  potentiality  for  good  if  com¬ 
prehended,  and  for  evil  if  seen  in  wrong  perspective,  that  his 
joy  in  labor  will  find  real  expression  and  bear  worthy  fruit. 

But  quite  as  important  and  indispensable  is  a  teacher’s 
respect  for  himself  and  his  profession;  and,  without  this 
respect,  we  may  hardly  expect  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
community.  Without  this  there  can  be  little  of  that  charm 
of  personality  that  gathers  about  a  real  teacher  a  willing 
group  of  disciples.  The  old  university  was  no  more  than  a 
group  of  professors  about  whom  clung,  like  systems  of  planets 
about  central  suns,  the  willing  clusters  of  satellites.  The 
freedom  to  teach  was  as  much  assumed  as  the  freedom  to 
learn.  The  charm  of  Socrates  attracted  into  his  magic  orbit 
the  wayward  comet  Alcibiades.  Aristotle  drew  the  world- 
conquering  Alexander.  Nor  are  these  examples  beyond  our 
compass  to-day,  if  only  our  stars  are  suns  of  suflScient  magni¬ 
tude,  for  the  old  law  of  attraction  is  as  potent  as  ever.  But 
there  must  be  the  same  large  freedom  of  action,  or  we  shall 
fail  to  achieve  the  large  measure  of  personality  that  Goethe 
commends  as  the  secret  of  human  greatness. 

There  is  great  danger  that  universities  may  fall  into  an 
excess  of  administrative  machinery;  when  the  professor  will 
be  tortured  from  his  real  function  into  the  petty  details  of 
mere  administrative  machinery.  The  real  teacher  abomi¬ 
nates  rules  and  the  petty  bickering  of  committees.  To  him 
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rules  are  often  only  that  they  may  be  set  at  naught;  and 
faculty  meetings  and  actions  things  to  be  silently  ignored. 
And  any  university  administration  that  in  its  love  of  me¬ 
chanical  precision  would  reprimand  or  punish  such  a  teacher, 
is  by  that  very  act  lessening  the  essential  worth  of  his  own 
institution.  For  university  administrators  must  humble 
themselves  before  the  great  teachers;  they  are  that  teaching 
may  exist.  Their  problem  is  by  tact  and  understanding  to 
assist  in  producing  an  atmosphere  where  scholarly  freedom 
and  learning  may  flourish.  They  must  most  unequivocally 
understand  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  and  the  best  soil  in 
which  they  may  come  to  perfection.  They  are  colleagues 
of  the  humblest  instructor  on  the  faculty,  whatever  may  be 
their  functions  prescribed  by  trustees  or  boards  of  control. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need  of 
wisely  administered  universities,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  search  for  knowledge  and  the  gaining  of  wisdom.  The 
labor  of  the  disinterested  scientist  is  the  unavoidable  prelude 
to  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  progress;  the  crisis  in 
our  social  and  political  institutions  calls  for  the  clear  thinking 
and  steady  judgment  of  the  student  of  the  humanities. 
America  is  the  only  leading  nation  in  the  world  to-day  that  is 
comparatively  free  to  carry  out  its  pressing  educational 
program.  Such  thoughts  should  humble  the  spirit  of  the 
American  college  professor,  while  it  stimulates  his  endeavor 
in  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

Note:  Born  in  a  family  of  preachers  and  missionaries,  Philo  M.  Buck, 
Jr.,  has  found  an  outlet  for  the  same  altruistic  impulses  in  the  academic 
training  of  youth.  He  was  himself  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Har¬ 
vard  Universities — a  combination  of  the  missionary  spirit  and  scholarship. 
His  career  began  at  the  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  but  for  ten 
years  past  he  has  been  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  has  lately  been  made  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


DISCUSSIONS 
The  Closing  Door^ 

It  is  almost  precisely  nine  years  since  I  was  honored  by  an 
invitation  from  the  Regents  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  this  building  to 
the  public  service.  The  stream  of  time  has  flowed  with 
amazing  swiftness  from  that  day  to  this.  The  personal 
changes  have  been  many,  but  the  changes  in  economic,  in 
social,  and  in  pohtical  conditions,  and  in  man’s  efforts  to 
cope  with  these,  have  been  greater  still.  Meanwhile,  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  plainly  drifting.  Except  for  occasional  and 
widely  scattered  signs  of  some  comprehension  of  what  is  going 
on,  education  has  remained  in  that  rhapsodical  stage  that 
has  been  characteristic  of  it,  in  this  country  at  least,  for 
quite  flfty  years.  Instead  of  searching  constructive  criticism 
or  a  firm  hold  on  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature 
and  human  society  and  their  application  to  the  task  of 
teaching,  we  have  been  too  much  given  to  contentment  with 
phrase-making  and  vain,  if  highsounding,  words.  Occasional 
vociferous  exclamations  about  “God’s  own  country,”  “the 
finest  land  the  sun  ever  shone  on,”  and  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”  have  been  put  forward  to  take  the  place  which 
should  be  occupied  by  ideas.  A  fervent  appeal  to  “join 
together  in  making  the  coming  year  the  best  of  all”  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  moving  and  helpful  eloquence,  although  it  offers 
no  suggestion  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Public  opinion — 
so  easily  imposed  upon,  so  patient,  and  often  so  unaccount¬ 
ably  indifferent — is  beginning  to  give  evidence  of  recognition 
that  education,  as  now  commonly  organized  and  carried  on, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  evidences  of  dissatisfaction 
multiply  and  may  be  found  in  England  and  in  France  as 

^This  discussion  from  the  distinguished  founder  and  past  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review  is  an  abridgment  of  the  address  delivered  by  him  on 
Oct.  20,  1921,  at  the  installation  of  the  present  editor  as  President  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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well  as  in  the  United  States.  This  indicates  that  we  are 
confronted  in  education,  as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  thought 
and  action,  by  a  problem  that  is  not  primarily  national, 
but  rather  world-wide.  Both  in  England  and  in  France, 
and  certainly  in  the  United  States,  education  is  more  costly, 
more  complex,  and  more  long  drawn  out  than  ever  before, 
and  yet  it  is  apparently  less  effective  than  when  less  costly, 
less  complex,  and  less  long  drawn  out. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  find  a  single  reason  for  all  this  or  to 
suggest  a  remedy  offhand.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the 
reasons  are  to  be  found  deep  down  in  some  of  the  changing 
tendencies  of  the  time,  and  that  until  those  tendencies  ex¬ 
haust  themselves  the  state  of  education  will  continue  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  no  matter  how  much  time  and  money  are 
spent  upon  it. 

Speaking  in  this  place  nine  years  ago,  I  expressed  the 
conviction  that  man’s  faith  in  liberty  had  weakened  a  good 
deal  in  these  later  years.  I  then  ventured  the  suggestion 
that  the  signs  of  the  times  abroad  and  at  home  appeared  to 
indicate  that  man’s  belief  in  liberty  was  less  vital,  his  grip 
upon  it  less  firm,  than  they  had  been  a  hundred  years  ago. 
I  pointed  out  that  on  every  side  and  in  almost  every  land  it 
was  proposed  to  achieve  those  aims  for  which  liberty  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  best  agent,  by  substituting  for 
liberty  the  essentially  mediaeval  instrument  of  regulation. 
A  school  of  thought  has  arisen  which  believes  that  what  the 
single  tyrant  could  not  do  in  repressing  liberty,  the  many¬ 
headed  majority  may  undertake.  An  instant’s  refiection 
ought  to  show  that  this  is  pure  Prussianism  and  that  liberty 
may  be  even  more  in  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  the  major¬ 
ity  than  from  the  tyranny  of  an  individual  will.  Majorities 
do  not  draw  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  They 
simply  offer  the  best  method  which  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
devise  for  settling  the  public  policies  that  are  to  be  followed 
in  the  general  interest.  There  no  more  exists  the  divine 
right  of  majorities — much  less  the  divine  right  of  eager,  well- 
organized  and  fanatical  minorities — than  there  exists  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Liberty  is  both  the  birthright  and 
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the  destiny  of  the  individual  human  soul,  and  it  is  to  secure 
liberty  and  its  just  and  useful  exercise  that  all  our  forms  of 
human  association  and  of  human  cooperative  endeavor  ex¬ 
ist. 

An  education  based  on  the  doctrine  of  liberty  prepares 
youth  for  an  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  life  by  in¬ 
troducing  him  to  his  many-sided  inheritance  and  by  prepar¬ 
ing  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul  to  make  use  of  that 
inheritance  in  new  undertakings  and  achievements,  how¬ 
ever  modest  or  however  obscure.  Education  so  conceived 
and  so  based  will  open  to  youth  the  widest  possible  door 
through  which  ambition  and  capacity  may  pass  to  the 
cultivation  of  new  fields  and  the  enjoyment  of  new  and  un¬ 
suspected  gardens  of  beauty. 

It  is  well  worth  asking  whether  perhaps  the  public  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  education  that  is  now  finding  expression  in  so 
many  different  ways  and  places  may  not  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  influence  of  its  present  methods  and  aims  the 
once  open  door  of  opportunity  is  closing  in  the  face  of  eager 
and  ambitious  youth. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  diflScult  to  name  a  single 
man  who  has  come  to  high  position  in  State,  in  Church,  or  in 
any  form  of  our  public  life — commercial,  industrial,  financial, 
professional — who  did  not  begin  at  or  near  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  economic  and  social  ladder.  To  all  such,  American 
life  has  meant  opportunity  and  American  education  meant 
preparation  for  opportunity  and  introduction  to  it.  In 
the  simplest  way,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  by  well-tested 
instruments,  youthful  minds  were  opened  to  what  was  going 
on  about  and  before  them  and  were  taught  to  use  those 
simple  instruments  by  means  of  which  they  could  both 
comprehend  and  produce.  The  spirit  of  work  was  abroad 
in  the  land.  Everyone  wished  to  improve  himself  and  his 
condition.  Rail-splitters,  tailors,  tanners,  and  boys  of  the 
tow-path  had  reached  the  WTiite  House,  so  why  should  not 
the  vigorous,  high-spirited  boy  on  the  Iowa  farm,  in  the 
Montana  mountains,  or  on  the  Oregon  sheep  ranch  look  for¬ 
ward  to  doing  the  same?  Perhaps  the  greatest  economic 
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and  mechanical  achievement  of  the  past  half  century  in 
America  is  the  building,  equipment,  and  operation  of  the 
great  railways.  They  are  without  peers  in  the  world.  To¬ 
day  the  administrative  heads  of  every  one  of  those  great 
undertakings  are  not  sons  of  the  capitalists  whose  savings 
and  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  started  the  whole  railroad 
movement,  but  they  are  the  sons  of  those  who  worked  with 
their  hands,  and  they  themselves,  in  almost  every  instance, 
saw  their  first  training  and  their  first  service  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  railway  employees.  Opportunity  beckoned  these 
men  to  their  positions  of  present  importance  and  distinction. 
They  rose  because  their  ambition,  their  spirit  of  service,  and 
their  zeal  for  work  were  overmastering  and  found  the  open 
door  of  opportunity  straight  in  front  of  them.  Why,  you 
ask,  is  this  no  longer  easy,  or  perhaps  even  possible?  The 
answer  is  that  some  of  the  ruling  tendencies  of  our  time,  some 
of  the  most  popularly  supported  movements  in  our  life  and 
education,  are  closing,  or  have  closed,  this  door.  The 
moment  that  one  accepts  the  amazing  fallacy  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  general  training,  that  there  are  no  knowl¬ 
edges  and  no  habits  which  may  be  made  useful  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  but  that  every  individual  must  be  directly 
trained  for  a  specific  task  or  calling  and  then  held  to  it,  that 
individual  finds  the  door  of  opportunity  shut  in  his  face. 
He  is  sentenced  to  remain  forever  where  he  is,  and  the  spirit 
that  has  made  America  is  starved  within  him.  The  whole 
scheme  of  vocational  training  is  not  only  a  sham,  and  a 
costly  sham,  but  an  immense  injury  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community,  if  it  is  permitted  to  find  its  way  into 
the  six  elementary  school  years,  or,  in  any  but  the  most 
restricted  fashion,  into  the  six  secondary  school  years.  The 
child  who  while  still  an  infant  .is  seized  upon  and  prepared  for 
some  specific  calling  is  thereafter  a  prisoner  without  possi- 
bihty  of  becoming  a  free  man.  One  of  the  most  striking  and 
significant  facts  adduced  in  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
English  Commission  on  the  Classics  in  Education  is  that 
representatives  of  the  wageworkers  of  England  came  before 
the  Commission  to  protest  vigorously  against  having  their 
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children  deprived  of  an  education  in  order  to  become  some¬ 
what  more  effective  machines.  This  is  the  most  cheering 
note  that  has  been  struck  in  an  educational  report  for  many 
a  long  day.  It  may  be  the  rainbow  of  promise  that  the 
storms  of  folly  and  sciolism  are  coming  to  an  end  and  that  a 
new  and  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  those  whose  school 
days  lie  still  ahead  of  them.  Moreover,  the  false  and 
damaging  economic  notions  that  are  so  widely  held  and 
acted  upon  have  closed  the  door  of  opportunity  to  millions 
of  Americans.  To  confine  a  workman  to  a  particular  trade, 
or  even  to  a  particular  branch  of  a  particular  trade,  is  to 
shut  the  door  of  opportunity  in  his  face.  If  a  man  may  not 
work  for  ten  minutes  beyond  the  eight-hour  day  excepting 
for  overtime  pay,  or  if  he  may  not  turn  his  hand  to  some  job 
other  than  his  own  for  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  doing 
it,  or  if  he  may  not  gain  additional  reward  by  special  skill  or 
industry  in  his  work,  or  if,  however  excellent  the  workman, 
his  daily  performance  must  be  held  down  to  the  standard 
of  the  least  competent,  the  door  of  opportunity  is  shut  in  his 
face. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  community  now  lives  by 
regulating  the  habits  and  activities  of  the  vast  majority.  The 
sacred  name  of  law  is  now  given  to  statutes  drawn  by  the 
representatives  of  special  interests  or  movements  and  enacted 
under  the  lash  of  fear  or  cowardice,  or  through  indifference, 
without  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  principles  of 
American  life  and  government  or  of  the  general  public  in¬ 
terest.  It  has  even  become  fashionable  in  some  quarters, 
with  singular  lack  of  humor,  to  denounce  as  Tories  those 
who  speak  up  for  the  fundamental  and  traditional  liberties 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  spread  of  lawlessness,  of  which 
so  great  complaint  is  heard,  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact 
that  law  no  longer  minds  its  own  business,  but  is  forcibly 
dragged  into  fields  of  private  conduct  and  endeavor  where 
conscience  and  moral  principle,  not  law,  should  rule  un¬ 
challenged. 

Not  long  ago  an  American  orator  said  on  an  important 
occasion  that  what  the  world  now  most  needs  is  a  new  bath 
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of  the  obvious.  The  phrase  is  a  happy  one.  The  simplest 
facts,  the  most  basic  truths,  the  unshaken  principles,  are 
those  to  which  least  reference  is  made,  and  new  compulsions 
are  constantly  invented  still  farther  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
liberty. 

Education  is  not,  and  cannot  be  made,  a  thing  apart.  It 
is  what  the  mathematicians  call  a  “function”  of  the  social 
and  political  philosophy  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
ideals  of  a  given  age  or  generation.  It  depends  upon  these, 
since  it  in  part  conditions  them  and  is  in  part  conditioned  by 
them.  We  are  losing  faith  in  education,  no  matter  what  our 
vocal  professions,  when  we  surround  human  beings  with 
compulsions.  We  are  closing  the  door  to  opportunity,  we 
are  starving  the  spirit  of  liberty  by  refusing  it  either  air  or 
food,  and  we  are  substituting  more  or  less  eflBcient  machines 
of  low  grade  and  restricted  product  for  human  beings  with 
the  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world  and  with  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Education  and  public  policy  still  have  a  stifif 
struggle  before  them  if  the  closing  door  is  once  more  to  be 
thrown  wide  open  to  the  youth  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Columbia  University, 

New  York. 


Should  Colleges  Institute  a  General  Examination? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  our  American  educational 
system  is  highly  organized,  but  we  do  not  get  results,  that 
we  have  all  the  machinery  we  need,  but  do  not  turn  out  a 
finished  product.  Like  most  generalizations,  this  is  only  a 
half  truth.  In  my  opinion,  our  educational  system  is  not 
highly  organized  and  we  do  not  have  the  machinery  we  need, 
in  at  least  two  respects,  and  these  are  fundamental.  In  most 
public  schools  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  expert  supervision  by 
the  state  authorities.  And  throughout  our  entire  educational 
system,  from  top  to  bottom,  there  is  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  general  examinations.  Boys  and  girls  spend  four 
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years  in  a  public  high  school,  or  private  preparatory  school, 
and  then  four  years  more  in  a  college.  During  these  eight 
years  they  have  more  or  less  perfunctory  written  tests  in 
each  subject  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  year,  but  at  no  time 
in  the  secondary  school  or  college  are  they  required  to  take  a 
general  or  comprehensive  examination  as  a  requirement  for 
graduation.  In  New  York  State  the  Board  of  Regents  pre¬ 
pares  the  examinations  for  each  subject  taught  in  the  high 
schools  and  sends  them  out  to  the  schools.  This  insures 
uniformity  and  a  large  degree  of  thoroughness,  but  even  in 
New  York  the  high  school  students  do  not  have  to  take  a 
general  examination  as  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Many  Eastern  colleges  require  of  their  matriculants  an  en¬ 
trance  examination,  and  this  comes  nearer  to  being  a  sweep¬ 
ing  general  examination  than  anything  else  that  we  have  in 
our  entire  educational  system.  But  the  students  who  enter 
the  Eastern  colleges  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  to  pass  a  general 
examination  as  a  requisite  for  graduation — not  even  in  their 
“major”  or  subject  of  “concentration.”  I  said  that  they 
do  not  have  to  do  so,  as  a  rule,  for  there  are  two  exceptions. 
In  many  undergraduate  colleges,  such  as  those  of  California, 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Yale,  candidates 
for  honors  must  pass  a  general  examination  that  covers  their 
chosen  field  of  specialization.  The  adoption  of  the  general 
examination  for  honors  is  under  discussion  at  several  other 
institutions,  and  will  almost  certainly  be  adopted  by  several 
of  them  this  year.  The  proportion  of  honor  students  is  rarely 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  graduating  class  and  it  is  often 
less.  The  rest  of  the  class  do  not  take  a  general  examination. 
The  other  exception  is  found  at  Harvard  College  alone, 
which  has  decided  to  require,  beginning  with  1922,  a  general 
examination  in  the  subject  of  “concentration”  as  a  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation.  This  requirement  applies  to  all  seniors 
in  all  departments  except  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences. 

Harvard  College  has  blazed  the  way  for  many  innovations 
in  the  academic  life  of  America,  and  thus  far  it  has  always 
been  followed  by  many  other  colleges.  So  far  as  I  am  aware. 
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no  other  college  has  as  yet  announced'^the  adoption  of  the 
general  examination  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.  None 
^  may  do  so  before  the  plan  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  at 

Harvard,  but  the  matter  has  come  up  for  ’consideration  in 
^  many  colleges.  Thus,  in  recent  replies  to  letters  the  follow- 

I  ing  facts  have  been  noted  with  regard  to  the*  system  of  the 

I  general  examination  for  all  graduates:  At  California  there 

I  has  been  some  discussion,  but  no  action  has  been  taken.  At 

Chicago  it  is  being  considered  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  At  Colorado  the  dean  of  the  college 
favors  it.  At  Columbia  there  is  none  for  the  A.B.  degree  in 
Columbia  College,  but  there  is  one  for  the  B.S.  degree  taken 
by  “University  undergraduates.”  At  Cornell  there  is  none, 
but  a  committee  is  at  work  studying  the  question  of  the 

I  curriculum  of  the  two  upper  classes,  and  the  hope  is  ex¬ 

pressed  that  the  faculty  will  reform  the  present  upper  class 
i  system  of  examinations.  At  Illinois  there  has  been  no 

formal  discussion  and  “the  Faculty  is  not  favorably  inclined 
toward  it.”  At  Indiana  it  is  now  being  considered  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  faculty.  At  Johns  Hopkins  it  has 
I  had  no  special  consideration.  At  Kansas  it  is  being  con¬ 

sidered  only  for  honors.  At  Michigan  there  has  been  no 
serious  discussion,  but  opinion  favors  final  examinations  of  a 
I  different  type  than  heretofore.  At  Minnesota  the  general 

examination  has  been  considered  by  the  faculty  and  will 
probably  be  discussed  further  this  year.  At  Nebraska  it  is 
under  consideration,  and  it  is  believed  that  opinion  is  favor¬ 
able  toward  its  adoption  in  the  future.  At  North  Carolina 
I  it  has  been  discussed  this  year  and  there  is  a  sharp  division 

I  of  opinion.  At  Ohio  State  opinion  seems  favorable  to  its 

adoption.  At  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and  Stan- 
i  ford  it  has  not  been  formally  discussed.  At  Texas  there  has 

been  discussion  in  and  out  of  faculty  meetings  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  definite  proposal 
to  bring  up  for  action  at  an  early  date  the  matter  of  senior 
examinations.  At  Tulane  and  Wisconsin  there  has  been  no 
action  by  the  faculty  and  no  formal  discussion.  At  Yale 
there  is  a  feeling  that  at  the  present  time  funds  are  not  avail- 
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able  for  the  general  use  of  comprehensive  examinations.  It 
will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of  general 
examinations  is  more  or  less  under  discussion,  but  that 
Harvard  is  the  only  university  that  has  adopted  it.  It  is 
likely  that  in  the  near  future  the  state  universities  will  adopt 
it  for  honors  alone;  and  that  ultimately  it  will  be  adopted 
for  all  college  graduates. 

In  continental  Europe  the  graduate  of  a  lycie  or  Gym¬ 
nasium  must  pass  a  general  examination  before  receiving  a 
degree  or  certificate  of  graduation.  This  examination  is  a 
real  ordeal.  The  students  work  intensively,  and  their  in¬ 
structors  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  students  prepare 
for  it.  An  instructor’s  rank  and  salary  depend  largely 
on  the  proportion  of  his  students  who  pass  satisfactorily  the 
final  general  examinations.  The  examinations  are  made 
out  by  committees  appointed  by  the  ministry  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  Instructors  do  not  make  out  the  examinations 
for  their  students,  nor  do  they  give  the  final  grade.  As  a 
rule,  the  instructors  are  not  even  allowed  to  be  present  when 
the  examinations  are  given.  This  would  seem  to  give  the 
instructor  a  decided  advantage.  The  students  know  that  it 
is  his  desire  that  they  should  pass  the  examination,  and  they 
consider  him  a  helper  and  a  friend.  The  nearest  approach 
we  have  to  this  system  is  the  college  entrance  examination, 
but  this  is  unofficial  and  leads  to  no  degree  or  certificate. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  required  for  admission  to  most  colleges. 

If  in  each  state  of  the  Union  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  should  appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  take 
charge  of  a  general  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation 
from  the  high  schools,  what  would  be  the  result.^  If  the  work 
were  done  well,  the  number  of  graduates  would  at  first  de¬ 
crease  very  appreciably,  but  those  who  were  graduated  would 
feel  honored  and  they  would  know  something.  There  would 
probably  be  at  first  a  popular  revolt  against  the  system  as 
undemocratic  and  un-American.  “Why  should  not  all 
American  boys  and  girls  be  allowed  to  graduate  from  a  high 
school  if  they  wish  to  do  so?”  But  much  would  ultimately 
depend  on  the  training  and  good  judgment  of  the  examiners. 
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In  a  paper  that  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  read  recently  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Burton  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  spoke  on  the  “Art  of  Examination**  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  mechanical  practice  of  credits  for  courses  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
defect  in  the  American  educational  system,  and  we  ought  to  strive  for 
some  method  of  general  examinations  testing  the  real  grasp  of  a  subject 
as  a  whole.  The  art  of  examination  is  a  difficult  one,  and  in  America  it  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  measuring  the  ability  to 
use  one’s  knowledge.  .  .  .  We  need  tests  that  will  measure  ability 

to  use  scholarly  and  specific  knowledge.  .  .  .  An  improvement  in 

our  examination  system  which  will  measure  the  grasp  of  a  whole  subject 
is,  I  believe,  the  most  serious  advance  that  can  be  made  in  American 
education  to-day. 

If,  as  seems  most  likely,  the  junior  college  shall  become  an 
established  institution  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states, 
and  the  work  of  the  junior  college  shall  be  considered  merely 
two  mere  years  of  secondary  school  work — making  a  total  of 
six  years — required  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools 
of  the  university,  then  the  general  or  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  as  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  a  secondary  school 
would  properly  come  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  sophomore, 
year  of  the  junior  college.  But  whatever  may  be  done  in 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  not  requiring  a  general  or  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  candidates  for  the  Bach(  lor*s  degree.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  examination,  however,  will  not  come  into  its  own 
without  a  struggle.  Our  students  throughout  their  entire 
school  life  have  had  their  examinations  in  little  driblets  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  and  when  they  pass  a  course  they  feel 
that  they  have  passed  it  for  good  and  all,  and  that  it  is  their 
privilege  to  forget  it  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  President  Burton 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  recently  said: 

Surely  the  examination  system  now  employed  in  American  universi¬ 
ties  is  a  symptom  of  the  same  ailment  (“dead  formalism  and  mechanical 
externality”).  We  ask  the  student  to  pursue  a  variety  of  courses  and 
then  submit  to  a  series  of  examinations.  If  he  is  reasonably  successful, 
he  piles  away  his  credits  like  so  much  wood  that  he  has  sawed.  He  re¬ 
peats  the  process  eight  times  and  we  give  him  a  diploma.  If  we  have  been 
searching  for  a  method  of  killing  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  genuine  spirit 
of  inquiry  we  have  been  diabolically  successful.  If  our  aim  is  to  convince 
the  student  that  knowledge  comes  in  chunks,  that  if  it  starts  to  melt  or 
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evaporate  it  must  be  confined  in  watertight  or  airtight  compartments, 
and  that  knowledge  consists  of  separate  fields  bearing  no  relationship  to 
the  fascinating  reality  of  life,  then  our  methods  justify  the  procedure.  If 
to  become  educated  is  to  center  one’s  interests  on  acquiring  enough  credits 
to  receive  a  diploma,  then  we  have  succeeded  in  quantity  production  be¬ 
yond  even  the  experts  of  the  industrial  world. 

But  young  people  are  quick  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
conditions,  if  these  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  they  can 
easily  be  led  to  see  the  real  advantages  to  themselves  of  the 
new  system.  As  the  comprehensive  examination  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  restricted  to  the  work  the  student  may  have  taken  in 
the  course,  but  covers  within  reasonable  limits  the  whole  major 
subject,  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  the  student  to  be  unfair. 
But  a  well  prepared  comprehensive  examination  is  perfectly 
fair  and  there  will  be  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  student 
who  takes  it,  if  the  work  has  been  properly  planned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The  student  then  knows  in 
advance  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  He  takes  in  the  course  as 
much  of  the  work  as  he  can,  and  he  does  the  rest  of  it  in  the 
library  or  in  the  laboratory.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  student  is  “majoring’*  or  “concentrating”  in  English. 
It  is  made  clear  to  him,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year,  that  he  must  read  thoughtfully  certain  important 
works  of  the  chief  English  poets  and  novelists,  together  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  literary  criticism.  His  work  will  be 
planned  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  or  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  department,  and  he  will  be  supphed  with  ample 
bibhographical  data.  He  will  do  the  work  in  the  course  so  far 
as  possible,  but  there  will  almost  certainly  be  some  authors 
that  he  must  read  out  of  the  course.  The  student  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  written  reports  from  time  to  time  and  to  take 
examinations  at  stated  intervals,  just  as  is  now  the  practice; 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  passed  these  various  tests  does  not 
entitle  him  to  the  degree,  unless  he  is  also  able  to  pass  satis¬ 
factorily  the  final  comprehensive  examination.  In  courses 
other  than  those  in  the  “major”  subject  the  student  takes 
the  regular  semester  or  annual  tests,  and  that  is  all,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  work  bears  directly  on  the  “major”  subject. 
Inother  words,  the  comprehensive  examination  is,  in  the  main, 
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limited  to  the  student’s  “  major  ”  subject.  Whether  the  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  shall  be  made  out  by  the  members  of 
the  department,  or  by  committees  from  without,  as  is  the  rule 
in  Europe,  is  a  question  that  only  the  future  can  answer,  but 
I  daresay  the  men  of  the  department  would  prefer  to  keep  it 
in  their  own  hands  for  the  present  at  least.  It  should  be 
made  very  clear  that  the  system  of  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  work  of  the  student 
is  more  arduous.  The  difference  is  in  method  rather  than  in 
quantity.  The  work  must  be  carried  in  suspense  and  must 
be  cumulative,  but  whether  there  be  actually  more  work 
than  formerly  is  a  matter  that  each  college  or  each  depart¬ 
ment  must  decide  for  itself. 

Some  academic  authorities  have  feared  that  the  general 
adoption  of  the  comprehensive  examination  by  American 
colleges  would  drive  away  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
undergraduates.  “Look  at  Tom  Jones  and  Jane  Smith,” 
they  say — these  names  are  chosen  quite  impersonally — 
“Everybody  knows  that  they  come  to  college  to  enjoy  the 
social  and  athletic  life.  Do  you  think  they  would  stay,  if 
they  had  to  go  to  work  and  prepare  for  a  comprehensive 
examination.^  Never!  That  is  not  what  they  are  here  for. 
They  are  willing  to  do  just  enough  work  to  pass  the  term 
examinations  and  that  is  all.  They  would  leave  before  they 
would  do  more.”  But  is  it  not  our  experience  that  worth¬ 
while  young  people  like  to  be  busy,  provided  the  work  in¬ 
terests  them  and  leads  somewhere?  They  do  not  wish  to 
wander  aimlessly.  Is  it  not  possible  that  our  young  people 
sometimes  turn  to  social  and  athletic  activities  to  find  an  out¬ 
let  for  their  pent-up  energy,  largely  because  their  college 
work  does  not  keep  them  busy?  If  so,  that  is  one  reason 
why  we  may  hope  to  see  the  work  of  our  college  upperclass¬ 
men  stiffened  until  in  intensiveness  it  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  law  and  medical  students. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  or  comprehensive 
examination  covers  only  the  “major”  subject  or  subject  of 
“concentration,”  and  that  most  of  this  work  is  done  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  college.  Whether  there  be  a  junior 
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college  and  a  senior  college  as  in  many  Western  universities, 
or  the  four-year  college  course  be  considered  a  unit  as  is  the 
rule  in  the  East,  in  any  case  most  of  the  intensive  preparation 
for  the  general  examination  must  come  in  the  last  two  years 
of  college.  To  help  the  students  prepare  for  the  examina¬ 
tion,  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  should  be  made 
university  work,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  now  the  practice  in  most  of  our  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences.  There  should  be  no  elementary  courses. 
If,  for  instance,  an  upperclassman  who  is  majoring  in  history 
finds  that  he  must  learn  a  certain  foreign  language  in  order 
to  do  some  of  the  required  reading,  he  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  it  in  the  junior  college,  or  in  a  local  high 
school,  or  with  private  tutors,  but  he  should  not  expect  to 
receive  university  credits  for  this  work.  This  rule  is  already 
in  force  at  several  American  universities,  and  it  should  be 
adopted  generally.  There  should  be  lectures  by  men  who 
can  tell  the  latest  word  in  their  subject,  and  there  should  be, 
so  far  as  is  feasible,  some  seminar  work  for  all  students  where 
they  will  receive  training  in  research.  This  will  not  be  so 
thorough  and  intensive  as  that  of  the  graduates,  but  no  stu¬ 
dent  should  leave  college  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
methods  of  investigation.  This  all  sounds  very  trite,  and 
our  colleagues  in  the  natural  sciences  will  retort  that  their 
students  have  had  training  in  investigation  ever  since  labor¬ 
atory  work  began.  This  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  also  certain 
that  some  students  slip  through  college  without  doing  any 
research  work  at  all. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  question  that  is  of  the  least  impor¬ 
tance,  but  may  be  the  occasion  of  most  discussion.  Shall 
attendance  at  lectures  and  seminars  be  obligatory  in  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges?  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  or  the 
junior  college,  attendance  at  classes  will  most  certainly  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  required.  But  shall  it  be  required  of  juniors 
and  seniors,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  lecture  courses  and  sem¬ 
inars?  For  the  professor,  there  is  nothing  more  deadening 
than  to  call  the  roll  of  a  class  or  even  silently  to  note  absences 
and  report  them  to  the  proper  official.  For  the  student,  there 
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is  nothing  more  dreary  than  to  attend  a  lecture  that  he  does 
not  find  interesting.  An  advanced  student  should  have 
more  freedom  and  should  be  left  more  to  his  own  initiative 
than  is  now  the  practice.  If  he  is  convinced  that  he  can 
spend  the  time  more  profitably  otherwise  than  listening  to 
the  professor’s  lectures,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  if  the  professor’s  lectures  are  such  as 
to  help  him  with  his  work,  the  student  will  not  often  absent 
himself;  and  if  the  professor’s  lectures  are  not  helpful,  some 
one  else  should  give  them,  or  they  should  not  be  given  at  all. 
Some  university  men  doubt  that  athletics  could  be  controlled 
without  compulsory  attendance  at  lectures,  but  this  problem 
would  surely  not  be  more  diflScult  than  at  present.  By  means 
of  written  reports  and  personal  conferences,  the  professors 
in  charge  of  a  student’s  work  would  know  whether  he  is 
applying  himself  or  not.  And  then,  of  course,  there  would 
be  the  term  or  semester  examinations.  At  any  rate,  some 
of  us  would  like  to  see  a  fair  trial  of  any  reasonable  plan  to 
develop  in  our  students  more  independence  of  judgment 
and  more  initiative.  Impartial  observers  are  apparently 
agreed  that  American  college  undergraduates  have  less  of 
these  qualities  than  have  the  students  in  European  univer¬ 
sities,  and  this  should  not  be.  The  fault  is  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  our  secondary  schools  are  continued  to  a  considerable 
degree  through  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  college. 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
specialization  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  general  or 
comprehensive  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course  will 
be  in  the  future  a  fixed  policy  of  our  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences.  And  nothing  will  be  more  effective  than  this  in 
developing  initiative  in  our  students. 

E.  C.  Hills. 

Indiana  Untversitt, 

Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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A  Movement  Back  to  the  General 

Twenty  years  ago  in  a  little  three  year  high  school  at 
Charlestown,  Indiana,  I  studied  general  history.  We  used 
Myers.  Egj^pt,  Chaldea,  China  .  .  .  all,  they  were  all 
there,  even  to  the  hanging  garden  of  ancient  Babylon;  and 
from  that  ancient  beginning  we  came  down  to  the  world  of 
twenty  years  ago,  that  is  the  world  outside  of  our  own  nation. 
That  knowledge  was  supposed  to  have  been  gained  by  a 
study  of  United  States  history  in  the  grades. 

Literature,  too,  was  general.  We  used  a  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  brought  in  the  authors  only  in  relation  to 
their  times.  It  was  seldom  that  we  studied  one  of  their  se¬ 
lections  in  its  entirety.  We  used  a  history  of  American 
literature  in  a  similar  manner,  bringing  in  the  works  of  the 
authors  in  an  incidental  manner.  When  we  had  finished  our 
history  and  literature  work  we  had  a  fine  general  knowledge. 
We  could  have  passed  an  examination  99^  per  cent, 
perfect  any  day  .  .  .  till  we  forgot  our  general  knowl¬ 

edge;  even  then  it  was  but  a  few  hours*  job  to  go  back  over 
the  material  to  get  ready  for  any  sort  of  general  information 
test. 

Physics,  physical  geography,  algebra,  and  geometry  were 
taught  in  the  same  general  way,  and  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  general  knowledge  of  Latin,  we  had  that,  I  am  sure. 
In  our  year  of  physiology,  handled  by  a  local  physician,  the 
whole  realm  of  medicine  passed  in  panorama  before  us.  In 
physics  we  used  Gage.  We  performed  few  experiments, 
but  we  got  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physics 
that  I  challenge  the  average  high  school  physics  student  to 
match  now.  We  knew  the  general  truths  of  the  subject  and 
we  could  apply  these  truths.  A  similar  statement  may  be 
made  of  each  of  the  other  subjects  with  equal  truth. 

But  times  changed.  The  city  fathers  added  a  fourth 
year  to  our  high  school,  and  even  in  that  short  year  I  found 
that  the  general  was  giving  way  to  an  emphasis  on  the 
specific.  We  studied  in  a  very  specific  way  United  States 
history  and  in  a  very  specific  way  our  government.  We 
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studied  “masterpieces”  of  English  and  American  literature, 
and  we  bragged  about  it.  Juniors  could  not  buy  our  old 
general  Myers,  for  they  were  studying  ancient  out  of  one 
book  and  modern  out  of  another,  or  they  were  taking  Greek 
and  Roman  as  specific  studies,  or,  if  they  wished  to  be  ultra¬ 
specific,  they  studied  English  history.  This  all  happened  in 
one  school  year,  the  year  1900-1901  to  be  specific.  By  the 
spring  of  1902,  when  I  reached  college  after  having  hiber¬ 
nated  in  a  country  school  over  the  winter  months,  everything 
was  specific;  and  I,  because  I  had  come  through  a  time  when 
the  general  was  in  vogue,  was  looked  upon  as  hopelessly 
antique. 

For  a  long  time  this  wave  of  the  ultra-specific  continued. 
History  was  cut  into  little  sections.  It  was  dissected.  His¬ 
tories  of  literature  were  like  red  flags  to  the  up-to-date 
teacher  of  English.  He  taught  Longfellow;  not  about 
Longfellow.  He  taught  Shakespeare;  not  about  Shake¬ 
speare.  He  wanted  no  histories  of  literature  in  his  school. 
His  colleagues  in  the  science  departments  were  of  a  mind 
with  him.  Gage  was  without  a  friend.  What  the  student 
of  physics  needed  was  to  work  out  specific  problems  in 
physics,  and  the  more  impossible  they  were  for  the  high 
school  student  to  understand  and  get,  the  more  virtue  they 
were  supposed  to  have.  Physics  was  making  a  name  for 
itself.  Physical  geography  gave  way  to  physiography,  and 
in  some  cases  to  geology.  Other  sciences  were  affected 
in  a  similar  specific  manner.  Frequently  a  student  of 
botany  would  finish  his  subject  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
plant  cell,  a  very  specific  knowledge,  but  would  be  lost  if 
turned  out  into  a  field  with  plants  that  were  familiar  to  the 
average  country  boy.  The  student  of  zoology  might  get 
a  very  excellent  knowledge  of  the  leach  or  the  earthworm 
and  be  at  loss  when  he  tried  to  name  other  animals.  His 
knowledge  of  zoology  was  specific. 

Of  course  we  teachers  that  had  grown  up  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  regime  felt  a  vague  uneasiness.  We  were  ashamed  to 
own  that  we  had  studied  general  history;  and  as  for  owning 
that  we  had  ever  seen  a  history  of  literature,  that  was  out  of 
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the  question.  Such  an  admission  would  have  damned  us  as 
being  of  an  age  forgotten.  We  had  to  pretend  to  be  up-to- 
date  and  very  specific;  yet  we  were  uneasy. 

In  my  own  experience  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  for  I  have 
most  of  them  on  file,  the  English  papers  in  which,  according 
to  students,  Shakespeare  did  his  writing  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  Longfellow  did  his  in  the  fourteenth.  If  these 
papers  had  come  from  unintelligent  members  of  the  class,  I 
should  not  have  been  uneasy,  but  frequently  they  came  from 
the  most  intelligent  ones,  and  often  these  wrong  answers 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  pride.  What  difference  did  it  make 
when  Shakespeare  wrote?  Was  not  the  important  thing  to 
know  “To  be  or  not  to  be?’’  My  literature  students  had 
specific  disjointed  fact  knowledge,  and  they  prided  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  nothing  more.  Appreciation?  I  am 
not  so  sure,  for  to  me  appreciation  takes  into  account  human 
life  as  a  dynamic  flowing  organization,  not  a  static  affair  to 
be  learned  in  separate  entities. 

Nor  was  the  knowledge  of  science  any  the  less  disjointed 
than  that  of  history  and  literature.  What  was  marked  about 
the  whole  school  process  from  beginning  to  end  was  lack  of 
unity  of  thinking.  Instead  of  looking  upon  all  knowledge 
gained  in  the  high  school  course  as  knowledge  of  the  human 
life  process  divided  into  separate  units  for  convenience  of 
presentation,  students  looked  upon  each  as  a  separate  unit 
presented  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  having  little  bear¬ 
ing,  if  any,  on  any  other  unit,  and  certainly  having  nothing 
to  do  with  ordinary  life  itself. 

Naturally  I  was  not  the  only  pedagogue  to  begin  to  feel  an 
imeasiness  as  if  all  were  not  right.  The  specific  as  a  panacea 
was  working  less  well  than  panaceas  ordinarily  work.  Back 
to  the  general  the  specific  pendulum  began  to  swing  .  .  . 

in  conservative  movements  it  is  true,  but  back  toward  the 
general  nevertheless.  The  panacea  specific  advocates  shouted 
their  disapproval.  They  tried  in  vain  to  drowm  out  the 
general  cry,  and  had  we  men  and  women  trained  in  old 
general  schools  of  twenty  years  ago  been  the  only  protestants, 
they  might  have  succeeded  to  a  degree;  but  such  was  not  the 
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case.  There  had  grown  up  in  the  land  a  new  group  of 
thinkers.  They  were  neither  enthusiasts  for  the  unadul¬ 
terated  specific  nor  were  they  in  favor  of  the  general  as  a 
steady,  unrelieved  diet.  They  were  for  retaining  the  best 
out  of  each  and  were  for  making  a  closer  deductive  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  gained  to  the  life  that  the  student 
lived  as  he  lived  it  not  some  years  in  the  future.  Although 
men  and  women  from  science  work  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement,  literature  teachers  soon  followed,  and  now  history 
teachers  are  beginning  to  follow.  For  almost  ten  years  the 
civil  war  between  general  science  advocates  and  teachers 
of  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  physiography,  and 
physiology  has  been  waged.  Time  after  time  general  science 
advocates  have  gone  “over  the  top,’’  and  at  last  the  effect  of 
their  temerity  is  being  felt;  but  they  are  sane  in  their  victory. 
They  are  not  trying  to  rout  the  vanquished.  They  only 
ask  that  the  defeated  serve  to  their  best  ability,  to  the  end 
that  the  boy  and  girl  shall  get  the  most  for  time  spent. 

In  literature  there  is  to  be  observed  signs  that  unity  of 
thinking  has  returned.  I  asked  some  classes  the  other  day 
about  Shakespeare,  and  they  placed  him  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  instead  of  the  Victorian,  and  they  seemed  to  sense  him 
there  in  his  proper  perspective.  One  of  my  colleagues  was 
telling  me  not  long  ago  of  the  statement  made  by  a  university 
visitor  to  a  new  school  to  the  effect  that  we  are  coming  back 
to  general  history  some  of  these  days;  but  it  will  be  to  a 
new  kind  of  applied  general  history.  In  some  quarters  there 
are  certainly  indications  that  unity  of  thinking  is  progressing 
still  further — even  to  the  point  where  social  science  and 
English  are  taught  as  parts  of  one  whole  in  the  students’ 
school  life.  Assuredly  we  seem  to  be  on  a  safe,  sane  road 
back  to  a  general  that  will  make  for  clearer  and  more  unified 
thinking  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students. 

R.  R.  Smith. 


Lindblom  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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A  Petition  for  a  A  final  stand  has  been  taken  by  the  ad- 
Department  of  vocates  of  a  national  Department  of  Educa- 
Education  tion,  in  their  endeavor  to  convince  the  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  necessity  for  making  education  something  more 
than  a  tail  to  the  kite  in  the  new  cabinet  position  he  is  con¬ 
templating.  About  a  month  ago  the  following  petition  was 
addressed  to  him  by  the  presiding  oflBcers  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  National  Committee  for  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  American  Library  Association,  the  National  Federation 
of  Musical  Clubs,  the  Scottish  Rite,  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Teacher-Parent 
Associations,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Women’s  Relief  Corps,  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Sunday 
School  Council : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

On  behalf  of  our  respective  organizations  we  earnestly  pray  that  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  educa¬ 
tion  be  given  recognition  commensurate  with  its  supreme  importance  to 
the  Nation.  The  purpose  of  public  education  is  to  develop  good  citizens. 
Since  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation  is  but  the  aggregate  citizenship  of  the 
states,  the  Nation  is  and  always  must  be  vitally  interested  in  education. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  perform  its  proper  function  in  the 
promotion  of  education,  the  department  at  Washington  must  be  given 
such  dignity  and  prominence  as  will  command  the  respect  of  the  public 
and  merit  the  confidence  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country.  The 
educational  leader  of  the  Nation  should  hold  an  outstanding  position, 
with  powers  and  responsibilities  clearly  defined,  subordinate  to  no  one 
except  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  reorganization  now  pending,  the  present  is  a  most  op¬ 
portune  time  for  giving  education  its  proper  place  in  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government.  On  behalf  of  the  national  organizations  which 
we  represent,  each  of  which  has  oflicially  taken  action  in  accordance  with 
the  prayer  of  this  petition,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  use  his  great  influence  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  Committee  presenting  the  petition  consisted  of  Miss 
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Chari  O.  Williams,  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  President  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  and  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Filene,  President  of  the  National  Committee  for  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  These  representatives  of  the  signers 
were  presented  to  President  Harding  by  Congressman 
Horace  Mann  Towner  of  Iowa  and  Senator  Thomas  Sterling 
of  South  Dakota,  who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  Education  Bill 
now  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Filene  spoke  especially  in  behalf  of  the  business  men 
of  the  Nation,  “who  as  citizens  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  public  education.”  Mrs.  Winter  spoke 
for  the  organizations  of  women  represented  on  the  petition, 
“the  organized  motherhood  of  the  Nation.”  Miss  Chari  O. 
Williams,  speaking  for  the  educational  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Nation,  emphasized  the  representative  character 
of  the  petition  and  the  grave  educational  needs  that  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  would  help  to  meet. 


Paterson’s 

Example 


Paterson  has  achieved  a  “new  high”  in  salary 
quotations.  The  salary  schedule  that  was  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  this 
New  Jersey  city  provides  a  minimum  of  $1,200.  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $2,500.  and  has  already  gone  into  effect.  The 
salaries  of  executive  oflScers  have  been  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  superintendent  is  to  be  advanced  from 
$6,000.  up  to  $8,500.  in  $500.  stages. 

Paterson  has  thus  not  only  set  an  example  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  cities  to  follow,  but  has  made  it  evident  that 
higher  salaries,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  profession,  will  come  when  the  primary  im¬ 
portance  of  education  is  grasped  by  the  citizens.  The 
rise  in  Paterson  has  been  brought  about  by  missionary  work 
on  the  part  of  local  educators  for  several  years,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  has  gradually  been  educated  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools. 
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The  National  Education  Associatic’ 
American  *  •  t  •  *11 

Education  Week  American  Legion  were  responsibh 

recommending  that  “an  educational 
be  observed  in  all  communities  annually  for  the  pur; 
informing  the  public  of  the  accomplishments  and  ne^  ^ 
the  public  schools  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  su'^port 
of  the  public  in  meeting  these  needs.”  The  joint  str  i'"  j 
committee  for  carrying  their  recommendation  into  cct, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Superintendent  Joseph  M.  Gwinu 
of  New  Orleans,  has  decided  upon  the  name  “American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week”  and  upon  December  4  to  10  as  the  week  to 
be  observed.  The  committee  has  published  and  distributed 
a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  for  preparing  a  program  for  the 
week,  but  it  has  expressed  the  wish  that  the  school  authori¬ 
ties,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  local  post  of  the  American 
Legion  and  of  all  educational,  religious,  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations,  should  make  their  own  arrangements  for  American 
Education  Week,  and  use  the  pamphlet  only  as  suggestive 
in  preparing  the  program.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Standing  Committee  have  been  sent  to  the 
ojBScers  of  national  associations,  to  leading  magazines  and 
daily  papers,  and  to  school  authorities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
governors  of  all  the  states,  and  the  mayors  of  all  cities  will 
issue  proclamations  designating  the  week  mentioned  as 
American  Education  Week,  and  that  all  school  authorities, 
national,  state,  county,  and  city,  will  officially  approve  of  the 
plan  and  aid  in  putting  it  into  effect.  All  national  associa¬ 
tions  interested  in  the  promotion  of  education  have  been 
invited  to  inform  their  state  and  local  divisions  of  the  general 
plan  for  the  observance  of  the  week  and  to  advise  them  to 
cooperate  with  the  school  authorities  and  other  agencies,  to 
the  end  that  a  strong  program  may  be  successfully  carried 
out  in  every  community  in  all  states  and  territories.  Some 
two  score  of  these  organizations  have  been  listed  as  endorsing 
the  movement  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  cooperate. 
All  normal  schools  and  colleges  were  also  requested  to  help, 
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ii  -^veral  hundred  have  promised  substantial  aid.  The 
^  ?»rican  educational  week  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success. 

;{  - 

3d’s  High  Cleveland  has  this  year  offered  fresh  evi- 
.»oCampaign  dence  of  her  educational  wisdom  and  up- 
to-d  'e  attitude.  Like  many  other  cities,  she  has  been 
,  'SoMd  by  the  failure  of  the  public  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciarv  high  school  education.  Even  where  the  best  of  facilities 
are  offered,  it  has  been  estimated  that  to-day  not  one  eighth 
of  the  children  of  our  country  are  receiving  a  secondary 
training.  The  fraction  is  even  smaller  where  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign-born  parents.  According  to  their  old- 
World  traditions,  secondary  education  exists  only  for  the 
aristocratic  and  wealthy,  and  they  can  see  no  propriety  or 
value  in  it  for  those  of  their  social  station.  Both  children 
and  parents  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  high 
school  training  in  American  life. 

A  campaign  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the  high  school 
function  has  already  been  undertaken  by  a  few  other  pro¬ 
gressive  cities.  Each  year  Cincinnati  sends  out  a  personal 
letter  to  every  pupil  about  to  graduate  from  the  grades,  de¬ 
scribing  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  the  high  school. 
In  Chicago  a  printed  pamphlet  is  forwarded  to  both  parents 
and  children.  The  most  effective  inducement  to  high  school 
attendance,  however,  is  found  in  the  arrangement  in  vogue  at 
the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  where  on  sev¬ 
eral  stated  occasions  throughout  the  year  the  eighth  grade 
pupils  of  the  vicinity  and  their  parents  are  invited  to  the 
school  and  are  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  regular  class- 
work  and  have  its  purposes  explained.  After  such  close 
contact,  the  conception  of  the  high  school  as  an  “upper- 
crust”  institution  vanishes,  and  the  elders  come  to  realize 
that  it  belongs  to  them  and  their  children. 

The  attractive  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education,  in  lieu  of  a  title,  bears  the  inscription; 
“Give  yourself  a  start;  go  to  High  School — what  it  is — why 
it  pays.”  On  nearly  every  page  photographs  of  actual 
high  school  activities  tell  the  story  of  opportunities  offered  in 
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the  high  schools  of  Cleveland.  Pupils  are  shown  at  work  in 
the  laboratories,  operating  typewriters,  preparing  meals, 
drawing,  speaking  in  public,  and  engaged  in  classroom, 
journalistic,  social,  and  athletic  activities.  Information  is 
given  about  the  many  courses  in  the  academic,  technical,  and 
commercial  high  schools.  Letters  from  Cleveland  citizens, 
telling  what  high  school  education  has  done  for  them  or  for 
others  and  what  it  will  do  for  boys  and  girls  to-day,  are  also 
published  in  the  booklet.  And  parents  and  pupils  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  seek  further  information  about  various  courses 
in  the  high  schools  by  visiting  the  schools  and  seeing  the 
principals. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  such  a  campaign  is 
the  aid  that  it  furnishes  to  vocational  guidance.  Boys  and 
girls  without  number  fall  into  the  wrong  niche  in  life  simply 
because  they  have  little  understanding  of  their  own  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs,  and  of  the  varied  possibilities  that  are 
open  to  them.  It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  any  children  or  par¬ 
ents  can  resist  the  lure  of  the  high  school  or  fail  to  appreciate 
its  importance  and  necessity  after  even  dipping  into  such  an 
attractive  pamphlet  as  that  offered  them  gratis  by  the 
Cleveland  school  authorities. 


The  Director  of 
the  Catholic 
Bureau  of  Education 


During  the  past  year  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  long  step  in  advance. 
A  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  National 


Catholic  Welfare  Council,  and  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Monahan, 
formerly  a  specialist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  during  the  War  a  major  on  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  has  been  selected  as  the  director.  Major  Monahan 
has  recently  issued  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
certification  of  teachers: 


In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  school  authorities,  both  those  in  charge  of  diocesan  paro¬ 
chial  schools  and  of  secondary  schools  and  academies,  to  have  their  teachers 
secure  the  teaching  certificates  required  by  state  laws  for  public  school 
teachers.  In  a  few  states  such  action  is  now  required  by  state  law.  In 
others  it  probably  will  be  required  within  a  few  years.  However,  there 
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seems  to  be  a  decided  opinion  among  leading  Catholic  educators  that  the 
teachers  in  all  private  and  parochial  schools,  whether  required  by  law  or 
not,  should  hold  the  same  legal  certificates  required  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers.  So  without  waiting  for  legal  compulsion  they  are  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  their  teachers  certified. 

This  broad  utterance  will  not  surprise  any  of  Director 
Monahan’s  many  friends.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  regard  for  standards  and  efficiency. 


The  Society  for  American  Field  Service 

American  Field  .  ^  ■  •  .  •  i  i  i  . . 

Service  Fellowships  continuing  its  patriotic  and  scholastic 

activities.  As  noted  in  the  Educational 
Review  last  January,  it  is  offering  a  number  of  fellowships, 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five,  to  graduates  of  American  colleges 
and  other  suitably  qualified  candidates.  The  fellowships,  of 
the  annual  value  of  $200,  are  granted  for  one  year  and  are 
renewable  for  a  second  year.  They  are  awarded  in  thirty 
different  fields  of  study  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  advanced  study  and  research  in  the  French  universities. 

Applicants  who  accept  the  award  of  a  fellowship  will  be 
expected  to  sail  to  France  on  or  about  July  1,  or  preferably 
earlier,  in  the  year  in  which  the  award  is  made.  They  must 
matriculate  in  a  French  university  for  the  following  season 
and  pursue  studies  in  the  field  of  science  designated  in  their 
awards. 

As  stated  in  the  announcement  relative  to  the  fellowships, 
“It  has  been  long  felt  that  advanced  American  students, 
when  continuing  their  studies  in  Europe,  have  not  availed 
themselves  to  any  adequate  extent  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  the  French  universities  in  every  field  of  science  and 
learning.”  The  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  have 
been  established  to  promote  this  object.  It  is  also  hoped 
“that  through  such  fellowships  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
cherish  the  same  ideals  of  democracy,  justice,  and  liberty  will 
be  helped  to  know  one  another  better,  to  understand  and 
appreciate  more  fully  one  another’s  character  and  aims,  .  .  . 
and  more  and  more  to  cooperate  in  the  realization  of  their 
hopes  and  ambitions.” 
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Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  is  the  secretary  of  the  society  and  is  ready 
to  give  full  information  with  regard  to  qualifications  and 
other  requirements.  He  can  be  addressed  at  522  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 


Protests  against 
Suspension  of 
the  Fisher  Act 


No  movement  to-day  is  more  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  general  welfare  than  the 
insidious  attempts  to  cripple  the  financial 
support  of  education.  This  subtle  attack  is 
carried  on  as  part  of  the  “economy”  program  that  has  be¬ 
come  general  throughout  the  United  States.  Since  misery 
loves  company,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  Great 
Britain  is  suffering  in  a  similar  way.  American  students  of 
English  education  will,  however,  be  glad  to  note  that  this  has 
not  occurred  without  meeting  a  sturdy  opposition.  Our 
readers  who  have  been  following  the  suspension  of  the  Fisher 
Act  of  1918,  noted  in  the  April  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  will  be  gratified  to  hear  this  voice  of  protest  against 
those  who  propose  greater  “economy”  in  education.  We 
quote  the  substance  of  a  recent  editorial  in  The  Educational 
Times: 


Our  revolutionists  in  high  places  would  probably  seek  to  defend  their 
illegal  practices  by  claiming  that  the  country  demands  a  rigorous  cutting 
down  of  expenditure  and  will  therefore  be  ready  to  condone  such  proceed¬ 
ings  as  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  attendance  at  Continuation  School* 
in  London  from  two  years  to  one.  It  is  the  favorite  plea  of  the  despot  that 
people  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
people  have  not  been  consulted.  The  law  provides  that  where  the  Act  is 
in  operation — as  in  London — attendance  at  Day  Continuation  Schools 
shall  continue  for  two  years.  Until  the  Act  is  altered  the  one  year  plan  is 
without  legal  force.  As  well  might  the  Board  agree  to  permit  a  local 
authority  to  provide  only  one  year  of  primary  education.  By  all  means 
let  the  issue  be  put  plainly  before  the  people  and  a  decision  be  taken. 
Either  the  Act  of  1918  had  a  popular  mandate  or  it  had  not.  We  were 
assured  that  it  had,  but  now  we  are  told,  with  eojual  confidence,  that  it 
had  not.  These  sedulous  listeners  to  the  voice  of  the  people  can  hear  the 
most  contradictory  things,  believing  them  all  in  turn.  In  their  ears  the 
shrill  falsetto  of  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  is  no  less  weighty  than  the  de¬ 
mand  of  working  class  organizations  for  more  and  better  education.  The 
opposition  to  the  Act  of  1918  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  attack  upon  the 
children  of  the  country. 

Another  voice  of  protest  and  “  uncompromising  opposition 
to  ‘economy*  in  education”  is  found  in  a  recent  memorandum 
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from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labor  Party  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Manchester  Guardian  gives  the 
following  account: 

They  tabulate  a  large  number  of  recommendations  which,  they  urge, 
the  Board  should  submit  to  local  education  authorities.  .  .  .  Ade¬ 

quate  provision  for  the  training  of  nursery  school  teachers,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nursery  schools  in  every  area  on  open-air  lines,  every  school  to 
have  a  garden,  and  the  provision  of  playing  fields  and  school  baths.  .  .  . 

The  Labor  Party  urges  that  the  teachers  shall  be  given  a  wide  measure 
of  control  within  the  school,  and  that  an  adequate  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  organized  teachers,  shall  sit  on  all  local  education  authorities, 
committees  of  management,  and  boards  of  governors. 


Attenuation  of 
Teachers’  Pensions 
in  Germany 


But  retrenchment  through  covet  or 
open  attack  upon  the  defenceless  facil¬ 
ities  of  education  in  Europe  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Great  Britain.  As  a 
result  of  the  financial  straits  in  which  Germany  finds  herself, 
she  proposes  to  reduce  all  teachers’  pensions.  This  is  a  move¬ 
ment  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  justice  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  educational  traditions  upon  which  the  German  states 
have  hitherto  prided  themselves,  but  it  looks  as  if  this  dimi¬ 
nution  would  start  with  a  change  in  the  pension  law  that  is 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  January.  At  a  conference 
held  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  vigorous  objections  to  the 
proposed  attenuation  of  pensions  were  urged.  But,  since 
the  law  has  been  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  Reichstag 
and  is  provided  for  in  the  supplement  to  the  Pension  Law, 
this  opposition  alone  will  scarcely  prevail.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  considered  necessary  to  mobilize  officialdom  against  the 
law  and  spread  a  full  explanation  of  its  consequences  among 
all  classes. 

This  the  Allegemeine  Deutsche  Lehrerzeitung  has  under¬ 
taken  to  do.  It  has  made  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  new 
proposals  and  cited  the  following  as  the  chief  arguments  that 
have  been  suggested  against  them: 


1.  A  decrease  of  pensions,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  is  a  violation  of  a 
justly  earned  privilege.  Moreover,  according  to  Article  129  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  all  justly  earned  privileges  of  officials  are  inviolable.  Consequently 
the  law  for  decreasing  pensions  violates  the  Constitution. 

2.  It  would  only  be  possible  to  apply  the  law  in  the  case  of  officials  en- 
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tering  in  the  future — and  that  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  disruption  of 
the  professions.  Officials  should  not  become  a  football  for  politicians  and 
should  resolutely  refuse  to  destroy  their  profession.  When  once  a  step 
is  taken  toward  depriving  any  officials  of  their  basic  privileges,  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  destruction  are  likely  soon  to  follow. 

3.  The  pension  allowance  is  a  part  of  the  active  officials’  salary  that  is 
granted  them  as  compensation  for  the  whole  of  their  services.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  portion  of  salary 'withheld  by  the  State,  through  the  payment  of  a 
diminished  salary,  throughout  the  period  of  service,  according  to  the 
principles  of  insurance.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  only  a  temporarily  post¬ 
poned  payment  of  salary.  This  was  the  position  taken  by  the  Prussian 
Superior  Administrative  Court,  September  26,  1895,  and  the  proper  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities  have  repeatedly  acted  in  keeping  with  the  decision. 

4.  The  earned  income  of  employees  and  officials  can  not  be  diminished. 

5.  Incapacity  for  service,  of  men  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  is  not  the 
basis  for  their  retirement.  If  they,  as  recipients  of  pension  allowances, 
enter  other  work  and  thereby  improve  their  economic  position,  all  well  and 
good;  on  the  contrary,  each  measure  that  is  capable  of  blunting  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  work,  should  be  rejected. 

6.  The  government  can  not  carry  out  the  law  on  account  of  the  expense; 
as  the  insignificant  relief  of  the  treasury  through  the  proposed  attenuation 
of  pensions  is  by  no  means  comparable  with  the  expenditure  in  labor  and 
money  that  would  be  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
expenditures  that  the  law  would  occasion  would  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  receipts  resulting  from  the  attenuation. 


Germany  is,  however,  constantly  creating 
Th^ Dilemma  f^esh  trouble  for  her  schools  and  education.  We 
Chauvinism  learned  during  the  War  what  an  influence  the 
German  schools  had  in  impressing  upon  the 
coming  citizenry  the  superiority  of  Germany  and  the  German 
form  of  government.  Germany  has  fallen  and  the  imperial 
rule  is  in  retirement,  but  the  educators  are  still  struggling  to 
maintain  in  the  schools  the  fiction  of  German  supremacy. 
The  Congress  of  German  Geographers  that  met  last  summer 
in  Leipsic,  for  example,  has  decided  to  keep  the  ante-war 
atlas  unchanged  for  school  use.  The  lands  lost  by  Germany, 
as  a  result  of  the  War,  such  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig, 
Posen,  West  Prussia,  with  Danzig,  and  the  foreign  colonies, 
are  all  to  appear  in  this  school  geography  as  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Such  a  disregard  for  truth  and  such  monumental 
stupidity  in  school  policy  are  beyond  anything  that  was 
credited  to  Germany  even  during  the  heat  of  the  conflict. 

The  matter  of  falsifying  boundaries  has  been  found  to  be 
an  easy  matter.  But  the  diflSculty  of  teaching  the  history  of 
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imperial  Germany  and  the  period  of  downfall  in  such  a  way 
as  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  seems  to  have 
given  the  German  pedagogues  pause.  “How,”  they  ask, 
“  can  we  present  in  our  schools  the  story  of  one-time  German 
provinces  and  German  colonies  that  are  still  German  in  lan¬ 
guage,  but  no  longer  under  our  political  control?”  In  the 
June  number  of  the  Monatschrift  fiir  hohere  Schulen,  Doctor 
Fittbogen  frankly  states  their  dilemma  as  follows: 

But  now,  when  the  disintegration  of  our  nation  has  again  terribly  in¬ 
creased,  and  several  million  of  Germans  have  been  given  into  foreign  bond¬ 
age,  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  change.  The  question  is:  what  can  the 
school  do  to  create  a  consciousness  in  the  rising  generation  that  the  many 
millions  of  Germans,  not  in  the  Empire,  are,  without  prejudice  to  their 
political  allegiance,  still  members  of  our  Nation?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  of  no  small  significance  to  our  entire  nation — and  not  for  the 
school  alone. 

There  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  no  way  invented  for 
teaching  history  by  which  the  political  background  can  be 
disregarded.  History  is  primarily  political — Herbert  Adams 
declared:  “History  is  past  politics,  and  politics  is  present 
history” — and  people  are  studied  only  as  far  as  they  have 
been  organized  and  have  become  of  political  importance. 
Hence  the  historical  treatment  of  groups  that  have  at  most 
merely  a  cultural  existence,  and  often  not  even  that,  will  offer 
many  diflSculties  to  the  German  schoolmaster,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  will  require  the  exercise  of  much  “tact”  by  the 
history  teacher.  Why  not  try  telling  “the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  as  an  historian  is  supposed 
to  do? 


Peace  Propaganda 
through  Education 


If  we  must  have  propaganda  created  in 
our  schools,  why  not  let  it  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  peace?  Readers  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  clarity 
and  soundness  of  Professor  Kilpatrick’s  suggestions  along 
these  lines  in  the  Educational  Review  for  March.  The 
Anglo-American  Conference  of  History  Professors,  held  at 
University  College,  London,  has  recently  furnished  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  expression  of  a  similar  opinion.  Dr.  Fisher, 
Minister  of  Education,  one  of  the  chief  speakers,  made  clear 
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his  belief  that  “Wars  are  made  in  school  classrooms  before 
ever  they  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  council  rooms  of  the 
State.”  Since  this  meeting,  Dr.  Fisher  has  been  waited  on 
by  a  committee  from  the  League  of  Nations  Union.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  one  of  the  deputation,  urged  that  the  Board 
should  enlarge  the  scope  of  history  teaching  in  schools;  for 
he  held,  “if  we  do  not,  if  we  can  not,  teach  history  from  a 
wider  than  national  point  of  view,  we  are  certain  to  have  a 
repetition  of  these  unhappy,  unprofitable  struggles.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Fisher,  an  investigation  of  history  teaching 
is  now  in  progress,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  necessary  changes 
may  be  made. 

A  still  more  definite  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Education  in  a  manifesto  sent  out  to  all  teachers 
of  history.  His  instruction  may  be  rendered  in  part: 

The  teaching  of  history  must  be  planned  and  carried  out  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  the  development  of  peaceful  culture  through  the  centuries 
its  chief  object.  The  teacher  should  take  pains  not  to  foster  hatred  and 
enmity  toward  other  nations,  and  should  impress  upon  his  pupils  that 
peace  and  a  good  understanding  among  all  nations  is  the  chief  condition 
upon  which  the  common  progress  of  humanity  depends.  Children  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  heroes  in  the  work  of  peace  exist,  and  that  through 
their  courage  and  self  sacrifice  their  countries  have  been  well  served. 

And  even  in  Austria  this  sentiment  is  now  given  expression. 
The  Salzburg  Peace  School,  held  in  August  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Women’s  International  League,  discussed  the  problem 
under  two  heads:  first,  the  psychological  side  of  education, 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  those  to  be  educated;  and,  second, 
the  historical  and  political  phase  of  education.  Finally,  we 
may  cite  the  stimulating  influence  that  has  been  exerted  by 
Professor  G.  F.  Nicolai,  whose  book,  “The  Biology  of  War” 
follows  the  path  indicated  by  Kropotkin’s  “Mutual  Aid,” 
and  especially  stresses  the  futility  of  modern  war  as  a  means 
of  insuring  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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School  Administration  and  School  Reports. — By  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.  1920.  200  p. 

This  is  a  series  of  eleven  essays,  formerly  published  by  the  author 
at  different  times  in  various  educational  journals.  In  the  main  they  relate 
to  four  topics:  (1)  The  principles  of  school  administration;  (2)  town  and 
city  school  reports;  (3)  measurement  of  educational  results;  (4)  the  lessons 
of  German  education  for  the  United  States — written  during  the  war,  the 
lessons  being  negative. 

The  treatment  is  of  the  brief,  summary  kind  that  is  usual  in  journal 
articles.  In  point  of  view  and  in  substance  it  is  thoroughly  modern, 
the  major  shortcoming  being  its  sketchiness.  This  defect  is  least  evident 
in  the  one  long  chapter  on  school  reports,  which  most  superintendents 
could  read  with  profit.  Two  or  three  of  the  articles,  however,  give  the 
impression  that  the  author  had  difficulty  finding  among  his  published 
articles  enough  to  make  up  the  small  volume. 

Franklin  Bobbitt. 

University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


What  Did  Jesus  Teach? — By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1919.  195  p. 

We  have  two  types  of  people  who  approach  the  teachings  of  Jesus: 
New  Testament  teachers  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  and  methods,  and  teachers  who  know  educational 
methods  but  are  not  technical  New  Testament  students.  Each  makes 
his  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  vital  subject.  A  combination 
of  the  two  abilities  would  make  the  ideal  investigator.  The  present 
volume,  by  Doctor  Graves,  is  clearly  the  type  of  the  non-Theological 
investigation.  In  his  preface  he  confesses  to  being  untrained  in  theology, 
and  describes  his  work  as  the  “product  of  a  History  of  Education  man, 
describing  a  well-known  road,  when  viewed  from  his  own  angle.”  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  author  is  not  intelligently  in  touch 
with  the  New  Testament  scholarship.  The  volume  is  not  merely  the 
outcome  of  a  practical  attempt  to  teach  groups  of  university  students; 
it  is  a  presentation  of  the  real  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  rather, 
it  would  probably  be  safer  to  say,  of  the  four  Gospels.  Doctor  Graves 
does  not  attempt  any  elaborate  critical  analysis  of  his  material.  He  knows 
that  such  criticism  is  at  work,  and  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  at  least  two 
solutions  of  the  synoptic  problem.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
used  these  results  of  criticism  in  his  work  in  separating  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  from  the  editorial  additions  and  changes  made  by  the  evangelists. 

The  particular  value  of  the  volume  is  twofold :  First,  it  is  a  sympathetic 
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study  of  the  pedagogic  method  of  Jesus,  and  secondly,  it  is  a  succinct 
exposition  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  it  appears  to  a  technical  educational¬ 
ist  without  theological  bias.  We  heartily  commend  the  volume  as  a 
textbook  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  for  college  classes  and  adult  Bible 
classes.  It  is  sane,  intelligent,  and  stimulating.  Above  all  it  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  a  teacher  of  teachers  can  handle  the  teaching  of  the  Great 
Teacher. 

Shaileb  Mathews. 

The  Divinity  School, 

University  of  Chicago. 


The  New  Jerusalem. — By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  1921.  307  p. 

The  spell  of  Jerusalem  is  on  Jew,  Moslem,  Christian,  all.  No  city 
in  the  world  has  so  many  shrines  held  sacred  by  so  many  worshippers 
of  such  divergent  faiths.  The  slightest  sketch  dealing  with  the  romance 
of  its  bewildering  history  or  the  stark  realism  of  the  centuries’  dust  heaps 
on  which  to-day’s  walls  and  houses  and  gates  are  builded  finds  welcome 
from  numerous  and  widely  scattered  readers.  There  are  many  Londons, 
many  New  Yorks,  many  Pekings,  but  only  one  Jerusalem.  A  volume 
on  “The  New  Jerusalem”  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  has  genuine  possi¬ 
bilities  because  of  the  multitudinous  interest  in  the  city  and  the  multi¬ 
farious  style  of  its  author.  The  volume  is  composed  of  travel  letters 
first  published  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph',  and  of  some  comments 
upon  Zionism  which  the  newspaper  declined.  The  chapters,  keen  of 
observation,  are  more  than  travel  descriptions.  They  picture  Jerusalem 
as  a  portrait  painter  might  portray  a  famous  beauty  and  then  describe 
the  city’s  place  in  world-life,  as  one  might  add  philosophical  biography 
and  sparkling  gossip  of  the  beauty’s  years. 

The  chapter  on  Zionism  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a 
vexed  and  involved  question.  Mr.  Chesterton  has  decided  views,  awry 
often  and  usually  somewhat  dazzling  in  statement.  “The  Jewish  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  writes,  “  can  be  stated  very  simply  after  all.”  Then  Mr.  Chester¬ 
ton  proceeds  to  state  it.  “It  is  normal  for  the  nation  to  contain  the 
family.  With  the  Jews  the  family  is  generally  divided  among  the  nations. 
This  may  not  appear  to  matter  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  nations, 
those  who  really  think  there  ought  not  to  be  any  nations.  But  I  literally 
fail  to  understand  anybody  who  does  not  believe  in  patriotism  thinking 
that  this  state  of  aflFairs  can  be  consistent  with  it.  It  is  in  its  nature  in¬ 
tolerable,  from  a  national  standpoint  that  a  man  admittedly  powerful 
in  one  nation  should  be  bound  to  a  man  equally  powerful  in  another  na¬ 
tion  by  ties  more  private  and  personal  than  nationality.”  Zionism,  Mr. 
Chesterton  asserts,  whether  right  or  wrong,  offers  a  real  and  reasonable 
answer  both  to  Anti-Semitism  and  the  charge  of  Anti-Semitism.  Can 
Zionism  succeed?  Again  the  Chesterton  comment: 

“The  true  text  of  Zionism  may  seem  a  topsy-turvy  test.  It  will  not 
succeed  by  the  number  of  successes,  but  rather  by  the  number  of  failures, 
or  what  the  world  (and  certainly  not  least  the  Jewish  world)  has  generally 
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called  failures.  It  will  be  tested,  not  by  whether  Jews  can  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  but  by  whether  Jews  can  remain  at  the  bottom;  not  by 
whether  they  have  a  hundred  arts  of  becoming  imp)ortant,  but  by  whether 
they  have  any  skill  in  the  art  of  remaining  insignificant.  It  is  often  noted 
that  the  intelligent  Israelite  can  rise  to  positions  of  power  and  trust 
outside  Israel,  like  Witte  in  Russia  or  Rufus  Isaacs  in  England.  It  is 
generally  bad,  I  think,  for  their  adopted  country;  but  in  any  case  it  is  no 
good  for  the  particular  problem  of  their  own  country.  Palestine  cannot 
have  a  population  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Chief  Justices;  and  if  those  they 
rule  and  judge  are  not  Jews,  then  we  have  not  established  a  common¬ 
wealth,  but  only  an  oligarchy.  It  is  said  again  that  the  ancient  Jews 
turned  their  enemies  into  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The 
modem  Jews  have  to  turn  themselves  into  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  they  cannot  turn  themselves  into  citi¬ 
zens,  but  only  into  a  kind  of  alien  bureaucrats,  of  all  kinds  the  most  peril¬ 
ous  and  the  most  imperilled.  Hence  a  Jewish  state  will  not  be  a  success 
when  the  Jews  in  it  are  successful,  or  even  when  the  Jews  in  it  are  states¬ 
men.  It  will  be  a  success  when  the  Jews  in  it  are  scavengers,  when  the 
Jews  in  it  are  sweeps,  when  they  are  dockers  and  ditchers  and  porters  and 
hodmen.  When  the  Zionist  can  point  proudly  to  a  Jewish  navvy  who 
has  not  risen  in  the  world,  an  under-gardener,  a  yokel,  who  is  still  a  yokel 
or  even  a  village  idiot  at  least  suflBciently  idiotic  to  remain  in  his  village, 
then  indeed  the  world  will  come  to  blow  the  trumpets  and  lift  up  the  heads 
of  the  everlasting  gates;  for  God  will  have  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion.” 

The  journey  of  Chesterton  to  the  old  and  the  new  Jerusalem — backward 
through  history  and  forward  into  prophecy — is  a  spiritual  journey,  con¬ 
trasting  with  characteristic  epigram  and  humor,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  confiicting  faiths  which  begin  in  Palestine  but  do  not  end  there. 

Walter  Williams. 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 

Mental  Development  and  Education. — By  M.  V.  O’Shea.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1921.  403  p. 

This  book,  like  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I,  dynamic  aspects 
of  mental  development;  II,  educational  interpretations;  and  III,  exer¬ 
cises.  Part  I,  ten  chapters,  comprises  an  elementary  text  in  genetic  or 
child  psychology.  It  takes  up  in  succession  the  appearance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  protective,  social,  intellectual,  and  esthetic  instincts;  the  native 
tendencies  to  leam  as  manifested  in  trial  and  success,  imitation,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  thought;  expressional  activities,  culminating  in  writing  and 
drawing;  the  development  of  coordination  and  inhibition;  and  adolescence. 
These  chapters,  while  often  long  drawn  out,  form  a  satisfactory  introduc¬ 
tion  to  child  study. 

Part  II,  four  chapters,  treats  in  succession  the  principles  of  dynamic 
education,  suggestion,  practices  that  are  wasteful  of  energy,  and  condi¬ 
tions  underlying  mental  and  physical  fitness.  The  last  two  chapters 
belong  to  the  field  of  hygiene  and  the  chapter  on  suggestion  might  logically 
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have  been  included  in  Part  I.  This  leaves  only  one  chapter  to  justify 
the  term  “education”  in  the  title  of  the  book. 

The  exercises  in  Part  III  cover  102  pages,  or  fully  one  fourth  of  the 
book.  They  consist  of  thought-provoking  questions  and  quotations  for 
discussion  from  a  wide  range  of  authors.  The  usefulness  of  such  exer¬ 
cises  is  well  established,  but  in  the  reviewer’s  experience  they  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  teacher  when  they  are  placed  at  the 
close  of  their  respective  chapters  than  when  they  are  massed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

William  C.  Ruedigeb. 

Geobge  Washington  Univebsitt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Essays,  Speculative  and  Political. — By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Abthub  James  Balfoub. 

George  H.  Doran  Company.  1921.  241  p. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  informs  the  reader  in  the  Preface,  “I  have 
collected  essays,  lectures,  and  some  occasional  pieces  written  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  They  touch  on  subjects  of  the  most  varied  character 
ranging  from  a  revue  of  M.  Bergson’s  ‘L’  Evolvtion  Creatrice’  to  brief  notes 
on  ‘Zionism’  and  ‘The  Freedom  of  the  Seas’.”  The  first,  or  speculative 
part,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to  topics 
of  philosophic  interest;  the  second,  or  political  part,  with  the  exception  of 
the  note  on  Zionism,  is  concerned  with  matters  pertaining  to  Germany  and 
the  War. 

In  the  first  part  are  included,  besides  the  discussion  of  Bergson,  papers 
on  “Decadence,”  “Beauty,”  “Francis  Bacon,”  and  “Psychical  Research.” 
As  readers  of  Balfour  would  naturally  expect,  the  author  is  more  concerned, 
in  most  cases,  to  envisage  his  problem  by  contemplating  it  from  various 
angles  and  in  the  light  of  criticism,  than  to  provide  a  final  solution.  Deca¬ 
dence,  as  applied  to  nations  and  to  civilizations,  has  a  real  meaning,  so  the 
author  holds,  in  the  sense  that  it  points  to  causes  of  decay  which  lie  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  the  field  of  ordinary  political  vision  and  which  remain 
to  be  discovered  or  traced  out  by  the  sociology  of  the  future.  Beauty  has  no 
discoverable  objective  standard,  a  conclusion  which  the  author  himself  con¬ 
cedes  to  be  intolerable,  even  provisionally,  “unless  there  be  added  to  it 
some  mystical  reference  to  first  and  final  causes”  (p.  95).  In  the  discussion 
of  Bergson  the  author  raises  a  number  of  pertinent  questions,  such  as  the 
question  why  the  primordial  consciousness  should  produce  matter  at  all, 
what  evidence  there  really  is  to  warrant  the  hypothesis  of  a  super¬ 
consciousness,  and  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  the  problem  of  evil.  These 
three  essays,  which  precede  the  other  papers,  constitute  the  most  solid 
part  of  the  book.  In  them  the  author  appears  in  the  congenial  role  of  a 
defender  of  philosophic  doubt,  with  the  familiar  equipment  of  transpar¬ 
ency  of  style,  wide  and  seasoned  experience,  and  the  charm  of  sincere 
and  dispassionate  search  for  truth.  Francis  Bacon  is  eulogized  for  his 
services  in  preparing  the  way  for  modern  science;  and  in  the  paper  on 
Psychical  Research  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  possibility  of  gleaning 
information  through  the  medium  of  “abnormal  and  half -completed  ” 
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senses,  which  may  lead  to  the  knowledge,  experimentally  verified,  of 
“things  in  heaven  and  earth  not  hitherto  dreamed  of  in  naturalistic 
philosophy.”  (p.  172). 

The  papers  in  the  second  part  appear  under  the  following  titles:  “Anglo- 
German  Relations,”  “Treitschke’s  View  of  German  World-Policy,”  “The 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  “The  Foundations  of  a  Durable  Peace,”  and  “A  Brief 
Note  on  Zionism.”  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  they  contain  nothing 
that  is  not  essentially  familiar  to  most  readers.  Yet  they  have  a  permanent 
interest,  owing  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  author.  The  “Note  on 
Zionism”  is  an  endorsement  of  the  movement  known  as  Zionism,  largely  on 
the  ground  that  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  would  en¬ 
able  the  Jews  to  “bear  corporate  responsibilities  and  enjoy  corporate 
opportunities  of  a  kind  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  never 
possess  as  citizens  of  any  non-Jewish  state.”  (p.  236). 

The  book  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  permanent  and  easily  accessible 
form  to  the  papers  which  make  up  its  content.  Anything  that  Mr. 
Balfour  writes  is  likely  to  prove  interesting;  but  the  book  is  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  epoch-making  kind,  and,  like  many  such  collections,  its  content* 
are  very  unequal  in  value. 

B.  H.  Bode. 


Ohio  State  Universitt, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Poetic  Origins  of  the  Ballad  . — By  Louise  Pound.  The  Macmillan  Co.  1921. 

247  p. 

This  is  an  excellent  book.  Miss  Pound  comes  to  her  task  after  long  and 
fruitful  study  of  the  ballad,  and  the  work  before  us  is  a  permanent  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  much-mooted  question.  The  question  is  this:  How  were 
these  fascinating  songs  that  we  call  ballads  composed?  There  are  three 
theories :  (1)  They  are  the  products  of  communal  composition.  The  group, 
the  throng,  the  community,  fused  by  a  common  impulse  and  unified  by  a 
common  social  status,  gave  vent  to  their  emotion  in  a  kind  of  epic-lyric 
song  known  everywhere  as  the  folk-song.  (2)  No,  they  are  not  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  communal  composition.  Each  was  composed,  as  other  songs 
and  poems  are  composed,  by  an  individual.  But,  by  a  process  not  yet 
understood,  these  old  songs  became  the  possession  of  the  people  and  both 
melodies  and  words  underwent  a  gradual  re-creation.  (3)  Both  theories 
have  been  rejected,  though  evidence  of  re-creation  is  indisputable,  and 
the  folk-song  is  proclaimed  as  the  product  pure  and  simple  of  an  individual, 
probably  a  professional  minstrel. 

The  first  theory  undoubtedly  has  the  suffrages  of  most  balladists  to-day. 
But  Miss  Pound  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Her  work  is  the  ablest 
presentation  of  theory  number  two  that  has  yet  appeared.  My  only 
objection  to  her  book  is  that  I  can  never  again  talk  as  glibly  about  com¬ 
munal  composition  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  ten  years.  But  I  still 
maintain  that  the  negro  “spiritual,”  as  heard  in  camp-meetings  in  the 
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South,  is  the  best  example  extant  of  what  scholars  mean  by  communal 
composition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  great  work  by  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  Mrs. 
Olive  Dame  Campbell,  “English  Folk-Songs  from  the  Southern  Appala¬ 
chians”  (1917),  is  mentioned  three  times  but  always  with  an  incorrect  title. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith. 

U.  S.  Naval  Acadeht, 

Annapolis,  Md. 
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